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the most powerful eloquence a cler- 
Syman can employ io persuade 
others to love and reverence God ; 
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to pee 800d effect; and that thus his ex- 
pointed fie taple might win others to give glory 
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will always observe, and obey, and 
do; and always call him Jesus my 
) Master; and I will always contemn 
my birth, or any title or dignity that 
can be conferred upon me, when I 
shall compare them with my title of 
Being a priest, and serving at the 
: altar of Jesus my Master.’’ 

Christ. Obsery. No. 117. 


ccilent rules for maintaining a good 
conscience both towards God anc 
man. Phe texts ofall his future ser- 
mons (which were not mary, as he 
died in three or four years afier his 
induction) were taken from the Gos- 
pe} for the day ; and be not only al- 
Ways explained the collect of the day, 
and shewed its connection with the 
Gospel or Epistle that had been read, 
but took occasion to state the grounds 
of every other part of the Liturgy, 
that so it might appear to be what It 
really is, a reasonable, and therefore 
an acceptable service. I! will give 
one or two examples of his method 
of proceeding in this respect. 

“As for the hymns and lauds 
appointed to be dwily repeated or 
sung after the first and second les- 
sons are read, he informed them 
that it was most reasonable, after 
they had heard the will and good- 
ness of God declared, to rise up and 
express their gratitude to God for 
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these his mercies to them, and to 
all mankind, and to say with the 
blessed Virgin, * Our souls do may- 
nify the Lord, and our spirits have 
rejoiced in Ged our Saviour.’ And 
that it was no less their duty to re- 
joice with Simeon in his song, and 
say with him, ‘for our eyes have seen 
thy saivation ;’ lor we have seen that 
salvation which was but prophesied 
of uli histime. Andas Ae broke out 
into expressions of joy in seeing it, 
so ought we, who daily see it, daily 
to rejoice and offer up our sacrifices 
of praise to God for this mercy ; a 
service which is now the constant 
em,.iovment of that blessed Virgin, 
and Simeon, and all those biessed 
saints that are possessed of heaven.” 
‘He informed them also, when it 
was that the priest did pray only for 
the congregation, as * The Lord be 
with you; and they for him—* And 
with thy spirit ;? and then they join 
together in the following collects. 
And he assured them, that when 
there is mutual love, and joint pray- 
ers thus offered up for each other, 
then the holy angels look down from 
heaven, and are ready to carry such 
charitable desires to God; and that 
he is ready to receive them ; and 
that a Christian congregation calling 
wets upon God, with one heart, and 
one voice, and In one reverend and 
humbl ads lock as beautifully 
as Peet that Is at peace with 
itself. He instructed them also, 
why the prayer of our Lord was 
praved often in every full service of 
the cyurch, namely, at the conclu- 
sion of the several parts of that ser- 
vice ; not only because it was com- 
posed, and commanded by our Jesus 
that made it, but as a perfect pat- 
tern for our less perfect forms of 
prayer, and therefore fittest to sum 
up and conclude all our imperfect 
petitions.’””* 
Mr. Herbert was constant in ca- 
techisinge every Sunday in the after- 


ethy 


Life 


* Dr. Wordsworth has a note on this pas- 
sage, which contains some curious informa- 
tion.—Latimer, in his sermons, gives as his 
reason for the frequent use of the Lord’s 


noon. The catechising took place 
after the second lesson, and from 
the pulpit, and never exceeded half 
an hour : and he was always happy 
in having, op these occasions, a {ull 
and an attentive congregation. 

Mr. Herbert’s constant practice 
was to atiend, with his whole ia- 
mily, twice every day, at ten and 
four, at the church prayers, which 
he read in a chapel close to his 
house ; and by the devotion which 
he manifes:ed, while thus lifting up 
his hands to God in the midst of the 
congregation, he not only brought 
his own household, but most of his 
parishioners, and many gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood, to adopt. the 
sume practice, and regularly to 
unite with him in these exercises. 
Nav. even the lower classes in his 
parish so loved and revered hin, 
that they would let their plough 
rest, when Mr. Herbert’s saints bell 
rung to prayers, that they might of- 
fer their devotions to God with hin, 
and carry back his blessing with 
them to their labour: so powerful 
was his example in persuading 
others to practical piety and devo- 


Praver, the great ignorance of the people— 
“Therefore, that allthat cannot say it may 
learn, | use before the sermon and after to 
savit. Wherefore, now I beseech you, let 
us say it together : Our Father, &e.” Calvin 
always concluded his prayer before or after 
sermon, With repeating not only the Lord's 

Prayer, but the Cre ed, conceiving it right, 
as Beza tells us. to have these often sound: 
ing in the ears of the people. ‘It is no 
wonder you are thought a leg al preacher,” 

(savs Mr. Clark in a letter to Dr. Dod: 

dridge) ‘when vou have the Ten Com- 

mandments painted or the walls of yout 
chapel ; besides you have a clerk, it seems, 
so impertinent as to say Amen with an audi- 

ble voice. © that such a ray of Popery 
should ever be tolerated ina congregation 
of Protestant Dissenters! And to concluce 
all,—vou the minister conclude all with 4 
Sorm called the Lord’s Prayer.”— And Mr 
Clark proceeds to relate, that two members 
of'a congregation which wished to have 
Dr. Deddridge for its minister, having 
gone over to his chanel to hear him preach, 
were so disappointed and offended by al! 
this, that they thought it needless to sa 
any thing to him of the purpose of thei 
visit. 
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tion. But his constant public pray- 
ers did not lead him to negiect 
either his own private devotions, or 
prayers with his family, which ai- 
ways were a set form, and not 
loug ; and he always conciuded them 
with the collect of the day. 

His principal recreation was mu- 
sick, in Which he excelled It was 
his usual practice to go twice every 
week to the cathedral in Salisbury, 
when he used to say * the time he 
spent in prayer, and cathedral mu- 
sick, so elevated his soul, as to bring 
heaven to earth.” Being on the 
watch to improve every incident 
that occurred, he met, in his walks 
to and from Salisbury, with many 
occasions of instructing the igno- 
rant, consoling the aillicted, and min- 
istering grace to those who feil in 
his way. In one of these walks, a 
neighbouring minister who met him 
Wos iamenling the generai contempt 
of the clergy which then prevailed. 
Mr. Herbert observed : ** One cure 
for these distempers would be for 
the clersy ‘themseives to keep the 
Ember Weeks strictly, and beg of 
their parishioners to join with them 
in fastings and prayers for a more 
religious clergy ; aud another cure 
would be for themselves to restore 
the great and neglected duty of cat- 
echising, on which the saivation 
of so many of the poor and ignorant 
people depends ; but principally 
that the clergy themselves would 
be sure to live unblameable, and 
that the dignified clergy especially 
would preach temperance, avoid 
surfeiting, and take all occasions 
to express a visible humility and 
charity in their lives. This would 
be a cure for the wickedness of the 
age. And, my dear brother,” (he 
added, * till this be done by us, and 
done in earnest, let no man expect 
a reformation of the manners of the 
laity for it is not learning, but 
this, this only, that must do it ; and 
ull then, the fault must lie at our 
doors.” In another walk to Salisbu- 
ry; he suw a poor man whose horse 
had fallen beneath his load. Mr. 
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Herbert put off bis coat, and helped 
tie poor man first to unload, aud 
then load his horse. The poor man 
biest him, and he biest the poor 
man, and gave him money io reiresh 
both himscif and his horse, telling 
him, as he Joved himself, to be mer- 
ciful to his beast. 

Mr. Herbert was happy in have 
Ing a wite who entered cordiudly 
into ail his schemes of charity He 
made her ‘his almoner, anc paid 
into her hands a tenth part of what- 
ever moncy he received. and oi « hat- 
ever corn came into his barn, that 
she might dispose of it among the 
poor of the parish. ibis trust she 
fuithtully and joyfully performed, 
often offering him an account of 
her stewardship, and beggin, an 
enlargement of his bounty, to be 
laid out in biankets and shoes for 
such people as she knew to stand 
in need of them. He himse}1 set 
no bounds to his charity. He never 
turned his face from any he saw in 
want, but would go into the houses 
of tue meanest of them, to inform 
himself of their condition, and re- 
lieve their distress, always praising 
God for being not only able but 
willing to do so, and availing himself 
also of the occasion to impart spirit- 
ual counsel aud comfort as these 
were needed. When advised by a 
friend to be less profuse. he replied, 
among other things, ** All my tythes 
and church dues, being a gift from 
thee, O my God! make me so far 
to trust thee as to return them back 
to thee ; and by thy grace I will do 
so, in distributing them to any of the 
poor that are in distress, or do but 
bear the image of Jcsus, my Mas- 
ter.” ** My wife,’® he added, “ hath 
a competent maintenance secured 
her after my death, and, therefore, 
this my resolution shall, by God’s 
grace, be unalterable.” 

Mr. Herbert continued to pursue 
this admirable course, until the pro- 
gress of a consumption had so 
weakened him as to confine him to 
his house, or to the chapel adjoin- 
ing, where he read prayers con- 
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stantly twice every day. His wite, 
who observed that he read with 
pain, and that reading wasted his 
spirits and weakened him, entreated 
him to discontinue this practice. 
He said his life could not be betier 
spent than in the service of his 
Master, Jesus, who had done and 
suffered so much for him 3; but that 
he would not be willul, for though 
his spirit was willing, his flesh was 
weak : therefore he should now only 
be a hearer of the prayers, till this 
mortal should put on immortality. 
About a month before his death, his 
friend, Mr. Nicholas Farrer, bearing 
of his iliness, sent Mr. Duncon, 
afterwards rector of I'rycr Barnet, 
Middiesex, from ILuntingdon, to 
see him, and to assure him that he 
had his daily prayers for his reco- 
very. Mr. Duncon teund him lying 
on a pailet, and very weak ; but 
at seeing him, he raised himself vi- 
gorously, and inquired earnestly 
respecting the health of Mr. larrer. 
Atter some conversation, he desired 
Mr Dunconto pray with him. Mr. 
Duncon asked, * What prayers !” 
Mr. Herbert replied, * O, Sir, the 
prayers of my mother, the church 
of England: no other prayers are 
equal to them ; but at this time, I 
beg of you only to pray the Li- 
tany, for Tam faint.” Mr. Duncon 


used to say, that at his first view of 


Mr. Herbert, he saw mujesty and 
humility so blended in iis looks and 
behaviour as to produce an awiul 
reverence of him. * Tits discourse,’’ 
he would observe, “ was so pious, 
and his deportment so gentie and 
meek, that after forty years, they 
remain still fresh in my memory.”’ 

Mr. Duncon paid a visit of four or 
five days to Bath, and on his return 
found Mr. Herbert much weaker 
than he had left him. At parting, 
Mr. Herbert said, ‘* Sir, I pray 


you give my brother Farrer an ac- 
count of the decaying condition of 
my body, and beg him to continue 
his prayers for me; and let him 
know that I have considered that 
God only is what he would be ; and 


that I am by his grace become now 
so like him as to be pleased with 
what pleaseth him; and teil him 
that 1 do not repine, but am pleased 
with my want of health, and that 
my heart is fixed on that place 
where true joy is only to be found, 
and that L long to be there, and do 
wait for my appointed change with 
yatience and hope.’?’ He added, 
* Pray deliver this book to my dear 
brother Farrer. He shall find in it 
a picture of the many spiritual con- 
flicts that have passed between God 
and my soul, before I could subject 
my will to the will of Jesus my 
Master, in whose service I have now 
found perfect freedom. Desire him 
to read it ; and if he thinks it may 
turn to the advantage of any poor 
dejected soul let it be made public; 
if not, Jet him burn it; for I and it 
are less than the least of God’s mer- 
cies.” ‘This book was that which 
bears the title of ** The Temple, or 
Sacred Poems and Private ljacula- 
tions.” Of this book, Mr. Farrer 
used to say, ** Phere is in it the 
picture of a divine soul in every 
page ; and the whole book 1s such 
a harmony of holy passions as_ will 
enrich the world with pleasure and 
piety.” So much was this book va- 
lued at the time of its first appear- 
ance, that when Isaac Walton was 
engaged In writing Mr. Herbert's 
life, twenty thousand copies had al- 
ready been sold The preface to! 
was written by Mr. Farrer. 

As Mr. Duncon was leaving Mr. 
Herbert, which was about three 
weeks before his death, his old and 
dear friend, Mr. Woodnot, came to 
Bemerton, and did not leave it till 
he had closed Mr. Herbert’s eyes 
and seen him draw his last breath. 
During this time, he was often visit: 
ed and prayed for by all the neigh: 
bouring clergy, especially by the 
bishop and prebendaries of ‘Salis- 
bury. But none prayed with him 
more devoutedly than his wife, his 
nieces, and Mr. Woodnot. To them 
he would say, “I now look back § 
on the pleasures of my life pas 
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which I have taken in beauty, wit, 
musick, and conversation ; they are 
now all past by me like a dream or 
shadow that returns not. They are 
become dead to me, and I to them. 
1 see that as my father hath done 
before me, so L also shall now make 
my bed ia the dark. But | praise 
Ged, Lain prepared for it. I praise 
hin chat 1 am not to learn patience, 
now T stand in such need of it 3 and 
that I have practised mortification 
and endeavoured to die daily that I 
might not die eternally. My hope 
is, that | shall shortly leave this val- 
ley of tears, and be free from all {e- 
ver and pain, and, which is more 
happy still, from sin and all the temp- 
tations and anxieties that attend it. 
This life being past, [ shall dweliin 
the new Jerusalem, with men made 
perfect, where these eyes shall sce 
my Master and Saviour Jesus. But 
I must die, or not come to that hap- 
py place. And this is my content, 
thai l am daily going towards it.” 
The Sunday before his death he 
rose suddenly from his bed, called 
forone of his musical instruments, 
and, having tuned it, he played and 


' sung a hymn; and he continued to 
_ meditate and pray and rejoice tll 


the day of his death. On that day, 
he said to Mr. Woodnot, “ My dear 


> lriend, I am sorry I have nothing to 


© present to my God but sin and mi- 


5 sery. 


But the first is pardoned, and 


; afew hours wiil put a period to the 


latter : for I shall soon go hence and 
be no more seen.” Mr. Woodnot 


© taking occasion to remind him of his 
/Many acts of devotion and charity, 
» be answered, “ They be good works 
/ 1 they be sprinkled with the blood 
> Of Christ, and not otherwise.” After 
> this, he became more restless, and 
> his soul seemed weary of its earthly 


© tabernacle. 


His wife, as she stood 
at his bed, with Mr. Woodnot and 


his three nieces, observed him to 
p breathe faintly and with much pain, 
| and then to fall into a sudden agony. 


| This greatly surprised her, and she 


inquired with great anxiety what the 
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matter was. He said, that he had 
past a conflict with his last enemy, 
and had overcome him by the merits 
of his Master, Jesus. Then looking 
up, and seeing his wile and nieces 
weeping around him, he begged 
them to withdraw into the next 
room, and pray every one alone for 
him, as nothing but their grief could 
render his death uncomfortable. 
They couid not reply tor their tears, 
but they eomplied with his request, 
leavine with him only Mr. Woodnot, 
and Mr. Bostock his curate. He 
then directed Mr. Woodnot where 
to find his will, of which he had made 
him the executor ; and having ob- 
tained from him a promise to take 
charge of the interests of his wife 
and nieces, he said, “ I am now 
ready to die.’ He then added, 
* Lord, forsake me not, now that my 
strength faileih me, but grant me 
mercy for the merits of my Jesus : 
and now,Lord, now receive my soul.” 
And with these words, he breathed 
forth his soul, without any apparent 
struggle. 

Thus lived and died this eminent 
saint, an exampie to every minister 
of Christ, and especially to those mi- 
nisters who are called to labour in 
the Church of England. May they 
all emulate his faith, his purity, his 
humility, bis labours of love, his 
deeds of charity, bis cordial attach- 
ment to the orders as wellas to the 
doctrines of the church, and his en- 
tire devotion to the service of his 
Master Jesus, and of the flock of 
which He had made him the over- 
secr. ° S. 





To the Elitor of the Christian Observer. 


Tr you judge the following thoughts 
to be an illustration of Mat. xi. 12 
and 13, you will perhaps allow them 
a place in the Christian Observer. 
“}rom the days of John the Bap- 
tist until now, the kingilom of hea- 
ven suffereth violence and the vio- 
lent take it by force.” It appears 
that the preaching of the Baptist 
had, according to the prediction of 
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Malachi, chap. 4th, produced a great 
effect throughout the land of Israel ; 
and a spirit of penitence and inquiry 
Was very generally excited. Butour 
Saviour’s words seem to imply, that 
from the beginning of John’s minis- 
try to the descent of the Holy Spirit 
at Pentecost, (which opened the era 
of the Christian law and prophets), 
the season was peculiar and full of 
peril, answering to what was inlimat- 
ed by Malachi, chap. il. 2. ** Who 
may abide the day of his coming !” 
Hence those who made their way 
through the obstacles which then 
presented themselves, might be com- 
pared to such as, earnestly desirous 
of obtaining their object, press 
through an intervening crowd. [hat 
this was a true representation, we 
may learn by considering what was 
then to be overcome:—the external 
appearance of the Messiah himself ; 
the example of the leaders of the 
people ; the opposition of those niost 
regarded for the sanctity of their 
lives and theirapplication toreligious 
studies ; the danger of supposing, 
without just grounds, that the autho- 
rity of Moses, as a lawgiver, was 
about to be superseded ; the suspense 
how the claims of Jesus would ter- 
minate with the Roman power ; and 
the silence he himself preserved on 
many points of importance. We see 
John’s disciples were perplexed, and 
it should even scem that their master 
himself betrayed signs that things 
did not turn out according to his ex- 
pectation. Jit was left In prison, 
whilst men, evidently his inferiors, 
were chosen to be preachers of the 
new dispensation, end endowed with 
miraculous powers to qualify them 
for an office for which they other- 
wise appeared extremely unfit. To 
be laid aside as useless at such a 
season, might probably be no small 
trial of the faith of this holy man, 
who had the authority of personal 
revelation to apply to himself the an- 
cient prophecies concerning the pre- 
cursor of the Messiah; and proba- 
bly expected to attend him during 
the whole of his progress with marks 


On Matthew xi. 12, 13. 
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of distinguished favour. When al} 
these things are weighed, I think we 
may conclude, that this period, viz, 
of our Lora’s humiliation, was a sea- 


son of special difficulty, because of 


peculiar temptation: and nence the 
extenuation of guilt, merciluliy ad- 
mitted by our Saviour in the subse- 
quent chapter (Matt. xi. 32), in 
which passage xa should be render- 
ed at the beginning of tie verse, not 
and, but nevertheless or yet, as itis in 
Matt. vi. 26, (and as, 1 think, it 
should also be in Matt. 1. 19, x. 29, 
apd Luke xvi. 17). It may be ob- 
jected to this interpretation, thatafter 
the day of Pentecost great difficul- 
ties remained, and some were added 
which rendered the first age of the 
church equal in point of difliculty to 
the period of our Saviour’s personal 
ministry. LTowhich may be replied, 
that the external evidence resulting 
jrom the effusion of the Spirit, in his 
miraculous gilts, as the divine attes- 
tution to the resurrection of Jesus, 
added to his internal support, ena- 
bling the disciples * to take joufully 
the spoiling of their goods,” the loss 
of their good name, and even that ol 
life itself, eveanntty © carried them 
victorlously above every obstacle: 
not to add,that the great numbers who 
openly embraced Christianity con 
stituted a distinguishing difference 
between the two periods. And tt 
may not be unprofitable to us, con 
sidering the present state of religion 
on fhe coniinent of £urope, to reflect; 
that since both popish and protes 
tant establishments are, from the 
rapid and unexampled revolutions 
ol their governments, crumbling fast 
to ruin, the day may arrive, sooner 
than we are aware, when Christian 
ity, in its external form, no longet 
patronised by the secular powers, 
and recommended by the favour o 
popular opinion, will make a dif 
ferent impression on the minds o 
the secular and the careless, than it 
now does. Then, again may the 
kingdom of henteteifentendll be el 
ered only by those who have strengt 
to repel the opposition of all whic 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


IsuyaLL consider it as a favour, 1, 
through the channel of your publi- 
cation, I may obtain an answer to the 
following Inquiry. 

What may be considered the pro- 
hable import of Jacob’s request to 
Esau, (Gen. xxv. 51). % Sell me 
this day thy S@rthright 2?” T mean, 
what may be supposed to he tiie 
idea Which Jacob had of the advan- 
tare he thus soucht to obtain. 

Some have thought the honour of 
being progenitor of the Messiah was 
includedin the birthright. Butthere 
was certainly no promise given to 
warrant such an expectation, and the 
fact proves it to be groundicss ; for 
Isaac was not the first-born of Abra- 
ham, neither did Jacob bimself, 
when, upon Reuben’s forfeiture, he 
transferred the birth-right to Joseph 
his first-born by Rachel, (See 1 
Chron. v.1,2.), understand the bless- 
ing of the promised seed to be con- 
nected with it, for that honour was 
viven to Judah. 

It appears, that the first-born re- 
ceived some portion of his father’s 
substance beyond his brethren. But 
we can hardly think thts was the ob- 
ject of Jacob’s request ; since, not 
to mention other reasons, Esau’s 
compliance would then seem less 
worthy of censure than his brother’s 


covetousness 3; and still less would it 


have been charged by an inspired 
Writer as profane’ Heb. xit.16).which 
evidently indicates that it had some 
reference to a religious privilege. 
The inguiry, therefore, is brought 


fo this point: in what did this reli- 


gious privileze consist, and was any 
femporal honour and dominion con- 
Nected with it ? Those are remark- 
able words which are recorded in 
fen. iy. 7, being spoken by God 
himself to Cain ; and they seem to 
iMply some kind of rule belonging 
'o the first. as such ; being the same 
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form of expression (which no where 
else recurs), In which the sentence 
was pronounced on woman, of sub- 
jection to her husband after the trans- 
sression. When Moses, previous 
io his departure from Midian, re- 
ceived the messave from God which 
he was to deliver to Pharaoh, it is 
thus introduced, (lL:xod. iv. 22, 

** Phus saith the Lord, Israel is my 
son,jeven my jirst-born,’ andin Psalm 
ixxxix, when the peculiar promises 
made to David are pleaded, this is 
noted: “ ZL will make him my first 
dorm, higher than the kings of the 
earth.” From these and other Scrip- 
turcs, IT am inclined to think the 
dignity attached to (he first-born of 
the senior family of a tribe was de- 
signed to mark them out as persons 
typical of the Messiah. Compare 
Heb. 1.2, and 5. From this honour, 
Cain by transgression fell ; and Sezs 
appears to have inherited it. 

If the priesthood was vested in 
the nrst-born previous to the Leviti- 
cal covenant, this investiture cer- 
tainly did not encroach on the rights 
of the father of a family, but, what- 
ever itimplied, must have been ex. 
ercised in subordination to, and con- 
nection with them. (See Job. i. 5. 
Noah, Gen. viii, 20. Abraham, chap. 
xxi. 5. Jacob, chap. xxxili. 20.) 
Upon the father’s death, supposing 
several sons left who were each be- 
come the heads of distinct families, 
the first-born, Wf he had any pre- 
eminence, must have itin some pub- 
lic meetings for religious worship 
when all these families were assem- 
bled together; andil’ so, here we 
trace the origin of the reyal and sa- 
cerdotal functions being anciently 
united, and why the kings mentioned 
in the books of Genesis and Joshua 
had such small domains.* 

* It may be queried, whether the ap- 
pointment of the tribe of Levi to the exciu- 
sive rights of the sacerdotal service,was not 
the occasion (being imitated) of the trans. 
fer of the ancient rights of the first-born in 
other nations ; and when empire was ex- 
tended, the division of the two offices be. 


came politictlly necessary ; Lut in Serip- 
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As all authority derives from God 
as its source, and is the visible image 
of his dominion, I conceive it to be 
our duty to attend to every intima- 
tion we find in Scripture on this sub- 
ject, which may assist our habitual 
conduct. There are few persons 
but what possess some kind and de- 
eree of authority, however limited 
or temporaey : in proportion as they 
consider it a part of the image of 
the divine government, they may 
learn to tremble, jest they abuse and 
deface it. Murder is declared the 
greatest of social crimes, “ because 
in the image of God made he man.” 
All sins derive their degree of turpi- 
tude as they terminate in offence to 
God. It may further be considered, 
that very few persons in the world 
are exempted by their station from 
some obedience, and it is evident 
that the same view which Is neces- 
sary to a conscientious, will alone 
constitute a right, submission. 

This may apologize for my trou- 
bling you with the present inquiry, 
which, after all, you may judge to 
contain nothing worthy a place in 
your miscellany. Ifso, I must en- 
treat your pardon for the intrusion, 
being, with real respect, 

Six, your’s, 
MARIA. 





To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I naive been reading, with serious 
attention, the two papers inserted in 
your lust Number, in answer to Nas- 
citur’s question on the duty of mi- 
nisters who succeed toa parish ip- 


ture, before the Mosaic ritual was, the title 
of priest and prince seems to have been ge- 
nerally used indiscriminately, as if synony- 
mous, (see Genesis xh. 45, 50, Chap. xlvii. 
22. Exodus tt. 16) and hence 1 suppose 
the princes of the congregation, Numbers 
xvi. 2, entered so readily into the rebellion 
of Korah. ‘The princes of Israel, heads 
of the house of their fathers” (Numbers 
7th) were only twelve ; but (Chap. xvi ) 
‘*two hundred and fifty princes of the as- 
sembly” are mentioned, I suppose the for- 
miner were eldest sons of the senior family 
of cach tribe, and the other eldest sons of 
otlier families. 


norant of the Gospel ; and in conse- 
quence I take the liberty of troubling 
you with a few remarks upon the 
subject, which have occurred to my 
own mind, especially as the papers 
already published seem to require 
some farther explanation.--Your cor- 
respondent, Academicus, contends 
* that no Christian minister can safe- 
ly biench, for a single week, froma 
fuli and unequivocal statement of the 
genuine doctrines of the Gospel ;” 
and he supports his position by avery 
solemn consideration. O, Sir, we 
who preach can never sufficiently 
keep in view that we are DYING 
MEN speaking to DYING MEN. We 
preside over the same congregation 
for years ; but seldom, perhaps, do 
we address an audience in which 
there is not some individual who ne- 
ver heard us before, who never will 
hear us again, and who, perhaps, is 
an utter stranger to the truth as itis 
in Jesus. Surely, Sir, with this con- 
sideration before us, we should say 
with the pious professor Franck, 
‘* The design and drift of every ser- 
mon should be such, that if a person 
should happen to hear the preacher 
but oncein all his life,he mighteven, 
by means of that one sermon, get 
some notion of the one thing needful, 
and be just entered at least into the 
way of salvation ?’* But your cor: 
respondent, N—, scems in some 
respects to differ from Academicus. 
He thinks, that “ the peculiar doc- 
trines of the Gospel cannot be plain- 
ly, familiarly, and broadly preach: 
ed among a people unaccustomed 
to them, without exciting virulent 
opposition and bitter prejudice ;” 
that, therefore, the new incumbent 
‘ should preach and act at first wit! 
caution, avoid shewing any invidi- 
ous distincticn between himself and 
his brethren ; and be careful, while 
endeavouring to conciliate his flock 
by shewing how far he and they 
agree, not for a moment to betty 
those grand and fundamental poi 


* Sec Franck’s most useful way of preact 
ing, printed for Button, price 6d. 








































i which he rigntly conceives to be the 
gr ; ; , ae °. er 

sd basis of all true religion. lhe 
c - 


' Gospel message, however,is sull to 
'Y & be delivered ip ail its purity,with all 


'S Bits unbending firmness ; but it is to 
- be couched in terms which may ren- 
} Ni der its acceptance more probable ; it 
ds - isto be proposed in a manner which 
e- - may,if possible, render its outward 
1a BF form less disgusung.’? Now these 
he passages, I contess, I do not clearly 


> @ understand; nay, they appear to 
my me somewhat inconsistent, for I 
ng cannot comprehend tow the Gospel 
ly F message is to be delivered in all its 


ot purity, unless zts frecudzar doctrines 
Ve are filainly, familiarly, and broadly 
- preached. It, however, all that tis 
& meant is, that while the Gospel 
Ich message IS to be delivered, the 
ge preacher is to guard against giving 
wi > unnecessary offence, by grossness, 
HS & hy rash assertions, by unfounded 
ts assum ptions, by ill-demonstrated 
_— propositions, &c., all wil! concede 
4 | the propriety of the remark ; but 
«™ B itis evident that N—Z means soime- 
— thing more than this, and that some 
rm peculiar doctrines are for a season 
= to be kept in the back ground. 
) 


Nascitur, therefore, may well in- 


Palace 8 


quire what these doctrines are ; 
dful; -) and when his friend will be justl- 
Si a hed in bringing them forwards ? 
- 3 He may also ask, are they essen- 
“ ® tial or non-essential to salvation ? 
ICUS: BS And if they are iound to be essen- 
doc: ‘ ual, Academicus will doubtless wish 
lain: © ‘0 know what is the condition of 
ach: © those who die before “the disposi- 
mei . — 
alent a on of the people to hear grows 


yf otonger ©” Far be it from me, Mi. 
6s MR dig. . 
el i Udiior, to assert * that prudence 1s 
} iv Pag } a . . * “ye 
“with fae but another name for incifference, 
W re ; 
. fe “nd cautien but another word for 
vidi HP or os ~ ; 
» ‘car; but I would just hint, that our 


Fes 5 Prudence and our caution may be 
Aock : — too far—and, 1f carried too 
they ‘i may lead to consequences equal- 
otra Yy ruinous with carelessness and 
voints rashness. Perhaps, this is the most 


© dangerous symptom ef the present 
» day. The youngest of us can point 
> out the imprudences of a Whitfield, 
>> the mistakes of a Fletcher ; but 
Christ. Obsery. No. 117. 


reac! 
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where can we find that love, that 
zeal, that impassioned warmth, that 
never-ceasing activity, which made 
them offer up themselves for the sa- 


crifice and service of the church of 


God ¢ 

In allempting to answer the ques- 
tion proposed by Nascitur, it may 
be expedient to suppose a particular 
case, and it may not be improper to 
consider that which appears to me 
the most difficult. Let then the 
predecessor of our young incumbent 
have been one of that class which 1s 
usually termed respectable ;—a mo- 
ral, regular, benevelent, literary cha- 
racter ; a man, who, while he prea- 
ched the doctrine of justification by 
works, endcavoured to prove his be- 
lief in that doctrine by encouraging 
every useful and beneficent under- 
taking. Suppose, for instance, he 
was exactly such a character as the 
late Honourable and Reverend Mr. 
Cadogan, when first he settled a 
Reading. Tow, in such a case, 1s 
our young incumbent to preach ! 

He will probabiy reason with 
himself somewhat in this way 
* These people are trusting to them- 
selves that they are righteous, be- 
cause they understand not what true 
righteousness is : they know not the 
nature and the extent of the law of 
God: uhbless they are taught what 
this is, they will never welcome the 
doctrine of salyation by faith in the 
merits of a crucified Redeemer. 
They are not aware of their igno- 
rance and their weakness ; and un- 
til they know this, they will never 
earnestly seek for the teaching and 
the strengthening of God’s Holy 
Spint. They are not sufficiently 
impressed with the threatenings of 
God’s word 3; and until this is the 
case, they will »ot flee from the 
wrath to come: and yet they are 
so thoroughly wrapped up in their 
own opinions, that, without the spe- 
cial assistance of Divine grace, I 
shall never succeed in convincing 
them of their danger, and pointing 
out their remedy. Induced by these 
considerations, he will probably be- 
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gin, as N—2 intimates, with some 
genarally acknowledged principle ; 
for instance, tnat as the Bible is the 
word of God, to it all appeals must be 
made, &c. But without stopping zz 
limine to prove this point, he wall, 
perhaps, rather wish immediately to 
bring his hearers to this conclusion ; 
it ihe Bible is right, we are wrong ; 
and, therefore, we need the mercy 
which the Bible offers to sinners. 
Tus effect he will probably attempt 
to produce, by setting before his 
hearers the extensive nature of 
God’s law, the spirituality of its re- 
quirements ; that it calls upon us 
to love the Lord our God with all 
our heart, aid mind, and soul, and 
strength, and our neighbour as our- 
selves ; that every thing short of 
this is sin; and that every sin will 
assuredly be punished, unless par- 
doned through the Redeemer’s 
blood. Here he will probably bring 
in the remedy ; that ‘* the wages 
of sin is death, but the gift of God 
is evernal life ;’? that ** whosoever 
shail call on the name of the Lord, 
shall be saved 3°’ and that ** God 
will give his Holy Spirit to them 
that ask it.’’ 

A discourse embracing these 
points may doubtless be varied and 
modified in many different ways, and 
different proportions ; but if these 
doctrines,—that man is a condemn- 
ed sinner, that Christ is the only 
and all-sufficient Saviour, that jus- 
tification is by faith alone ; which 
faith invariably produces, and is dis- 
tinguished by, holiness of life,x—be 
not in a greater or a less degree 
inculcated, I think we cannot say 
that ** the Gospel message is deli- 
vercd in all its purity.’ I must 
contend that every sermon in which 
these all-important truths are not 
advanced, is defective ; and the more 
ignorant any congregation is, the 
more necessity I conceive there ex- 
ists for their being plainly, familiar- 
ly, and broadly preached. 

i fully agree with N—¥2X, that the 
young incumbent should carefully 


avoid shewing any invidious distinc- 
tion between himself and his breth. 
ren. Supposing, for instance, he 
has been in the habit of preaching 
from notes, it may be expedient for 
him to adopt for a time written dis- 
courses: nor do I conceive It ne- 
cessary that he should munitest a 
paruality for either tie Calvinistic 
or Arminian systems; nor should I 
recommend him to inveigh very 
loudly «gainst cards, or dancing, or 
the other censurable amusements 
which may exist in his neighbbour- 
hood, until he bas had frequent op- 
portunities of bringing forwards doc- 
trines and establishing principles of 
essential importance. Yet still it 
appears to me that there 1s some 
danger, lest, under the name of in- 
vidious distinction, we should con- 
demn a@/ distinction If know not 
how to preach one sermon upon 
any one point of faith or practice, so 
as to discharge my conscience to 
God and my people, without differ- 
ing so much, both in matter and in 
manner, from many of the clergy 
around me, aS must inevitably be 
termed an invidious distinction by 
any person ia the least prejudiced. 
—Let our young incumbent try the 
experiment. Let him take, for in- 
stance, the lourth Conimmandment 
for his text ; and in the course ot 
the following week, I have Inile 
coubt but somewhat will be said in 
his parish, if not in his hearing,about 
preciscness. Our old parson used 
to take a walk or a ride, and call on 
his neighbours, or have a few friends 
to see him, on a Sunday ; but this 
young man does not know what he 
would be at.” In fact, the cross of 
Christ was to: the Jew a stumbling 
block, and to the Greek foolishness, 
and so itis yet. As far as we con 
ceal or fritter away itsaloctrines, ig 
norant men will go with us; but the 
moment we bring them forwards 
with due prominence, they will be 
offended. ‘ Some indeed _ have 


thought, that by a nice adjustmet! 
of their phrases, habits, and conne“f 
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tions, they might maintain the truth 
and yet escape the ¢erm.* I pity 
from my heart an honest man mak- 
ing such fruitless attempts. He is 
another Sisyphus. Ile may be wise, 
but he is not wise enough : he does 
not see, that so far as Ae is of the 
world, the world will love its own, 
and no further.”’ 
lum fully aware that N—2 has no 
idea of eventually concealing the 
offensive doctrines of the Gospel, 
and that, therefore, the above quota- 
tion is inapplicable to him ; it ap- 
nears, however, to contain at least a 
salutary caution, and as such is de- 
serving of serious consideration. It 
may indeed be objected, that the 
very writer of that passage, Mr. 
Cecil, when entering on his minis- 
try at St. John’s, adopted the cau- 
tious measures which N—Z recom- 
mends ; but it should also be re- 
membered, that, while we are told 
ecnerally that he was cautious, we 
have no da/a by which we may esti- 
mate how far that caution was car- 
ried. His being condemned of un- 
faithfulness by some, proves noth- 
ing ; since to omit the doctrine of 
clection, may be, in some instances, 
an unpardonable transgression. It 
mav also be added, that the pecuhar 
character of Mr. Cecil, and the pe- 
cullar circumstances of that congre- 
ration, were such as to render the 
precedent almost intirely inapplica- 
ble to any other case ; and that, not- 
withstanding his great ulumate suc- 
cess, some very wise and good men, 
even of his most intimate friends 
and companions, entertain doubts 
whether his conduct was, in this in- 
Stance, altogether justifiable. 
. Indeed, I am not quite certain that 
it is expedient for the inhabitants 
of a parish ignorant of the Gospel 
'0 Suppose, even for one single werk, 
| that their new and their old incum- 
B bent are of the same opinion. On 


4 } “7 Ps ° ° . 
© the contrary, | am inclined to think 


that a modest and temperate state- 
ment of the truth, well supported 


* e . . 
 *Meruonpistr. See Cecil’s Works, vol. 
a’ p. 27, Life of Cadogan, 


by scriptural arguments, carefully 
guarded from erroneous inferences, 
and clearly and plainly discrimi- 
nating between true and false doc- 
trine, lu such language as to make 
the difference intelligible even to 
the lowest of the people, would, if 
evidently delivered with an affec- 
lionate spirit, produce most beneli- 
clal effects. It might awaken pre- 
judice, but it would also excite at- 
tention ; and attention is of infinite 
importance,—for, in fact, the most 
difficult part of our work is to bring 
men to think. And the very cir- 
cumstance of a minister’s differing 
from his predecessor, is so calcu- 
lated to excite curiosity, that many 
persons will probably be brought to 
the house of God in order to know 
what these new doctrines are : so that 
perhaps the loss sustained by preju- 
dice may be abundantly compensated 
by curiosity. Nor should it be for- 
eotten, that, in purishes where the 
Gospel is not preached, the congre- 
gations are usually so very small 
that no great number can withdraw 
through prejudice, and probably the 
greater part of them may be conciliat- 
ed by judicious private attentions. 
Here, however, I would just Ine 
quire, are we not apt to indulge 
too great regard for the characters, 
and too great delicacy for the feel- 
ings, of ministers who preach not 
the Gospel? And are we not, in con- 
sequence, too remiss in altempting 
to awaken those who have fallen 
asleep under their ministrations, 
from their death-like condition? We 
are apt to speak of amiable and re- 
spectuble clergymen, though they 
do not enter into right views of 
Christianity. Is this correct? As 
men they may be amiable or resfec- 
table, but as ministers, unless they 
preach the truth as it is in Jesus, 
they have no clatin to these titles : 
they are ‘* false witnesses,’ and 
‘blind leaders of the blind.” They 
must stand, and, may I add, ought 
always to be placed, in the same 
class witha physician administering 
poison instead of medicine, since 
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every excuse which can apply to their 
conduct will apply also to A7s. With 
this view of the subject, it seems to 
me that it is neither prudent nor 
justifiable to lead a congregation to 
suppose that there is any resem- 
blance between those,who, in fact, are 
as totally and essentially different 
from each other as light from dark- 
ness. 

I am aware that much may be 
objected to these views, and I am 
also aware that much may be done 
by mildness and conciliation ; but 
I fear lest, whilst labouring to be- 
come all things to all men, that by 
all means we may gain some, we 
should countenance the idea that 
what are called speculative points 
are of comparatively small impor- 
tance. Nor do I find any thing in 
the word of God which authorizes 
us to carry our moderation, or con- 
Clilatory attempts, to the extent to 
which many in the present day en- 
deavourto carry them. Qn the con- 
trary, all the sermons of the apostles 
are of a directly opposite nature. 
They always scem to speak as men 
who never expected to have another 
opportunity. ‘Thetr hearers might 
say, We will hear you again ; but 
they never seem to think of such 
athing. They appear full of their 
subject, and seem determined never 
to close a discourse until they have 
declared the whole counsel of God. 
They speak with authority, and not 
as the atlas 4 ; and so far are they. 
from making conciliation the great. 
object, that in many instances they 
adopt language the mest offensive 
that can well be conceived. “ Ye 
denied the holy one and the just, 
and desired a murderer to be granted 
unto you, and killed the Prince of 
life.’ “IT perceive that in all things 
ye are too superstitious.” “ Whom 
ye ignorantly worship, him declare 
Tunto you.’ “ The times of their 
ignorance God winked at, but now 
he commandeth all men every where 
torepent.”’ Let aman consider when 
and where these words were spoken, 
and then let him say, can any thing 


be conceived more offensive than 
such language. Possibly it was with 
reference to this conduct that Se, 
Paul declared he went not to the Co. 
rinthians with wisdom of words : 
he not merely neglected the capti- 
vating arts of Grecian eloquence. but 
much also of that flattering, concill- 
atory Strain so generally prescribed 
and practised by those who endea- 
voured to secure popular applause, 
or render themselves the leaders ofa 
party : and possibly many of the 
most useful ministers of the present 
day will be found among those who, 
in these respects, have tollowed the 
apostle’s example ; who, inflamed 
with love to God, zeal for his glory, 
and compassion to perishing sinners, 
have gone forth, and, with simplicity 
and godly sincerity, stated fully and 
Clearly from the very first what they 
thought truth ; and, without giving 
themselves much anxiety about the 
opinions and sentiments of thei 
hearers concerning it, have left all 
consequences in Gud’s hands, recol- 
lecting that their con:mission was, 
* Go thou and preach the Gospel.” 
My paper and my time admonish 
me to conclude. I could say to the 
friend of Nascitur, and all in similar 
circumstances, Study diligently, with 
fervent prayer, the example set be- 
fore you in the Acts and the Epis- 
tles. I would request N—® to ex: 
cuse the freedom of my animadver- 
sions, and assure him, that, though! 
suspect we differ in some particulars; 
I conceive his paper calculated to 
convey most important instruction. 
And lastiy, I would apologize to you 
Mr. Editor, and your readers, for the 
length and imperfections of this 
communication, assuring you and 
them, that it proceeds from a hearty 
desire to promote the glory of Got 
and the welfare of poor perishin; 
sinners. ELIAS 
=» 


FAMILY SERMONS. No. XXNITE 
1 Thess. ii. 13.——“6 For this caus? 


also thank we God without ceasin§: 
because when ye received the word 
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of God which ye heard of us, ye re- 
ceived tt not as the word of men, 


but, as itis in truth, the word “f 


God, which effectually worketh also 
mn you that beleve. 


{ry is to the latter part of this verse, 
in which we are told that the word 
of God cifectually worketh in ihem 
that believe, that I mean to direct 
vour attention.--St. Paul had preach- 
ed the Gospel to the inhabitants of 
Thessalonica, and they had received 
it. not as the word of men, which 
may or may not be true, but as the 
word of God himself. And thus re- 
celving it, it wrought effectually in 
them totheir conversion ands 
ieauon. Nay, says the es it 
now * effectually worketh in you 
that believe ;” implying, ww SO long 
as we continue truly to believe the 
word of God, so lon ie will it work 
effectually In us, to bring us from 
darkness to light, from the power of 
Satan unto God. And inexact agree- 
ment with the language of the text 
is that expression of the same apos- 
tle in his Epistle to the Hebrews ; 
‘The word preached did not profit 
them, not being mixed with faith in 
them that heard it.’ A due consi- 
deration of this subject may be of 
use in shewing us, both why we have 
hitherto benefited so little by having 
the word of God preached to us. 
and how we may improve this privi- 
lere to our ev erlasting advantage 

‘By the word of Bed we are to ull- 
derstand the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testatnent, including 
its histories; commands, promises, 
threats, prophecies,and declarations. 
Of the truth of all these we are to be 
ily persuaded ; and if we thus be- 
leve the word of God, there can be 
ho doubt of its efficacy in our hearts. 
We find that,even in worldly things, 
4 firm belief or full persuasion of 


ancti- 


iu 
ss 
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F any event hath power effectually to 
influence our minds. 


If we really 
believe an event to be good for us, 
we shall love it, desire it. and labour 
If we really believe an 
cannot 
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but dislike and shun it, and be dis- 
tressed when it occurs. And if this 
be the case In points where our hopes 
or our fears are grounded on our 
own uncertain and fallible views of 
what may be good or evil, how much 
more musi it be so in matters which 
are subject to no douot or uncer- 
tainty, in matters which God him- 
sclf hath atrested ! here must 
surely work more eilectually on our 
minds than it does with respect to 
the things or events of tbh . world. 

To instance this in a { w particu- 
lars 

1. God hath given us, inthe Scrip- 
Lws forthe government of our 


se liet 


: 
turcs, |: 
thoue hts, words, and actions 3 and he 
has deneunced on those who break 
them the punishment of eternal 
death. Now if we really believe that 
God hath done this ; that the pre- 
tnre have the Stace p of 
authority, who is 
our Creator and Preserver, trom 
whose sight nothing can be hid, 
and who will also be our Judge ; and 
that those who trausg¢ress them can- 
cape his rightcous judgment 5 
be necessarily 
of our obliga- 


cepts o! Serip 


ly} +; } 
HIS Sanciuichn and 


must not our minds 
linpre ssed withasense 
tion to obey them, anda holy fear of 
ever breaking them! Where this ef- 
fectis not produced,it seems to prove, 
cither that we do not believe that the 
laws In question are In truth the 
laws of God, or, if we believe this, 
that we do not believe that he will 
breach of them ‘ The 
inis death.’? Cursed is 
every one that continueth not in aif 
thines which are written in the book 
of the law to do them.’ °° Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his 
aneecls.”” If we really believed these 
declarations, how e ffectually would 
they work in us to make us dread 
and avoid all kind and degree of sin, 
as that which will infallibly. bring 
down the curse of God upo nus : 

2. The same may ve [ 
promises of God. These a 
and so great, that, if we really believ- 
ed them, we should require no other 


punisir the 
waces of s 


are so mon. 
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every excuse which can apply to their 
conduct will apply also to A7s. With 
this view of the subject, it seems to 
me that it is neither prudent nor 
justifiable to lead a congregation to 
suppose that there is any resem- 
blance between those,who, in fact, are 
as totally and essentially different 
from each other as light irom dark- 
ness. 

I am aware that much may be 
objected to these views, and I am 
also aware that much may be done 
by mildness and conciliation ; but 
I fear lest, whilst labouring to be- 
come all things to all men, chat by 
all means we may gain some, we 
should countenance the idea that 
what are called speculative points 
are of comparatively small impor- 
tance, Nor do I find any thing in 
the word of God which authorizes 
us to carry our moderation, or con- 
Clilatory attei npts, to the extent to 
which many in the present day en- 
deavour to carry them. On the con- 
trary, all the sermons of the apostles 
are at a directly opposite nature 
They always scem to speak as men 
who never expected to have another 
opportunity. ‘Their hearers might 
say, We will hear you again ; but 
they never seem to think of such 
athine. They appear full of their 
subject, and seem determined never 
to close a discourse until they have 
declared the whole counsel of God. 
They speak with authority, and not 
as the scribes ; and so far are they. 
from making conciliation the great 
object, that in many instances they 
adopt language the most offensive 
that can well be conceived. * Ye 
denied the holy one and the just, 
and desired a murderer to be granted 
unto you, and killed the Prince of 
life”? I perceive that in all things 
ye are too superstitious.” * Whom 
ye ignorantly worship, him declare 
Tunto you.” “ The times of their 
ignorance God winked at, but now 
he commandeth all men every where 
torepent.’” Let aman consider when 


y) 


and where these words were spoken, 
and then let him say, can any thing 
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be conceived more offensive than 
such languave. Possibly it was with 
reference to this conduct that St, 
Paul declared he went not to the Co. 
rinthians with wisdom of words : 
he not merely neglected the capti- 
vating arts of Grecian eloquence, but 
much also of that flattering, concill- 
atory strain so generally prescribed 
and practised by those who endea- 
voured to secure popular applause, 
or vender themselves the leaders ofa 
party : and possibly many of the 
most useful ministers of the present 
day will be found among those who, 
in these respects, have tollowed the 
apostle’s example ; who, inflamed 
with love to God, zeal for his glory, 
and compassion to perishing sinners, 
have gone forth, and, with simplicity 
and godly sincerity, stated fully and 
Clearly from the very first what they 
thought truth ; and, without giving 
themselves much anxiety about the 
opinions and sentiments of their 
hearers concerning it, have left all 
consequences in Gud’s hands, recol- 
lecting that their con:mission was, 
* (Jo thou and preach the Gospel.” 
My paper and my time admonish 
me to conclude. I could say to the 
friend of Nascitur, and all in similar 
circumstances, Study diligently, with 
fervent prayer, the example set be- 
fore you in the Acts and the Epis- 
tles. I would request N—Z to ex- 
cuse the freedom of my animadvet- 
sions, and assure him, that, though! 
suspect we differ in some particulars, 
I conceive his paper calculated to 
convey most important instruction. 
And lastiy, I would apologize to you 
Mr. Editor, and your readers, for the 
length and imperfections of this 
conimunication, assuring you and 
them, that it proceeds from a hearty 
desire to promote the glory of Go 
and the welfare of poor perishin: 
sinners. ELIAS 
_ 
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of God which ye heard of us, ye re- 
ceived tt not as the word of men, 
bul, as itis in truth, the 
God, which effectually worketh also 
in you that believe. 


{ry is to the latter part of this verse, 
in which we are told that the word 
of God cffectually worketh in ihem 
that believe, that I mean to direct 
vour attention.--St. Paul had preach- 
ed the Gospel to the inhabitants of 
Thessalonica, and they had received 
it. not as the word of men, which 
may or may not be true, but as the 
word of God himself. And thus re- 
selving It, it wrought effectually in 
them totheir conversion ands 
ication. Nay, says the apostle, it 
now “ effectually worketh in vou 
that believe ;” implying, that so long 
as we continue truly to belicve the 
word of God, so lone will it work 
cilectually In us, to bring us trom 
darkness to heht, from the power of 
Satan unto God. And inexact agree- 
ment with the language of the text 
is that expression of the same apos- 
tle in his lupistle to the Hebrews ; 
‘The word preached did not profit 
hem, not being mixed with fuith in 
them that heard it.2?) A due consi- 
deration of this subject may be of 
use in shewing us, both why we have 
hitherto benefited so litde by having 
the word of God preached to us. 
and how we may improve this privi- 
lege to our everlasting advantage. 
By the word of God we are to un- 
derstand the Holy Scriptures of the 
Oldand New Testatoeut, including 
its histories, commands, promises, 
threats, prophecies,and declarations. 
eg he truth of allthese we are to be 
| persuaded ; and if we thus be- 
“td the word of God, there can be 
ho doubt of its efficac y inowr hearts. 
We find that,even in worldly things, 


ancti- 


a firm belief or full persuasion of 
any event hath power eficctually to 


inf); uence our minds. If we really 
believe an event to be good for us, 


_ We shall love it, desire it, and labour 


‘Oobtainit. If we really believe an 
“vent to be hurtful to us, we cannot 
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but dislike and shun it, and be dis- 
tressed when it occurs. And if this 
be the case In points where cur hopes 
or our fears are grounded on our 
own uncertain and fallible views of 
what may be good or evil, how much 
more musi it be so in matters which 
are su byect to no douvt or uncer- 
tainty, in matters which God him- 
sclf hath atrested ! Belief here must 
surely work more ecilectually on our 
minds than it does with respect to 
the things or events of th . world. 
To instance this in a i w particu 


lars 
|. God hath given us, inthe Scrip- 
turcs.laws forthe government of our 
t 


s, words, und actions ; and he 
who break 


thoue kt 

has deneunced 

them the punis 

death. Nowif 
t}) 


on those 
hment of eternal 
sully believe that 
God hath dene un that the pre- 
cepts of Seriptnre have the sta».p of 
his sancucn and authority, who 1s 
our Creator and er, from 
ht nothing can be hid, 
ijl also be our Judge 3 and 
se who trausgress them can- 
not escape his rightcous judgment 5 
must not our minds be necessarily 
four obliga- 
them, anda holy fear of 
breaking them’ Where this ef 

roduced,it seems oe gles 
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cither that we do not believe that th 


laws in question are In truth the 
laws of God, or, if we believe this, 
that we do not believe that he wiil 


breach of them ‘ The 
sin is death.’”? * Cursed is 
every one that continueth not In eld 
things which are writien in the book 
of the law to do th * Depart 
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The same 
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and so great, that, if we re 
ed them, we should re ee no other 
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arrument to persuade us to do the 
things to which such promises are 
annexed. ‘To those who give them- 
selves up to Christ, God hath pro- 
mised all good ; “all shall be theirs.” 
To those who love him, he hath pro- 
mised that *¢ all things shall work 
together for their good.” In short, 
the Scriptures are full of the most 
gracious promises to those who obey 
and serve God: all the good they 
can desire is fully assured to them 
Now is it possible that we can really 
believe all this, and not be affected 
by it, and not be stirred up by it to 
the love and service of God ° If so, 
whatever we may profess, it is plain 
that we do not truly believe the pro- 
mises of God ; otherwise our faith 
would work by love, and our love 
would shew itself by a constant and 
earnest desire and endeavour to obey 
all the commandments, to fulfil the 
whole will of God. In those who re- 
ally believe the promises of God, 
they work effectually in producing 
this desire and endeavour. Their 
belief inspires them with courage 
and resolution : it makes them “sted. 
fast, unmoveable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord,” well 
knowing * that their Jabour shall 
not be in vain in the Lord.” 

S. And as the word and promises 
of God animate and encourage those 
who believe,to obey him in all things, 
so it enables them also to put their 
whole trust and confidence in him 
for all things that he hath promised. 
Their hearts, theretore, are “always 
fixed, trusting in the Lord” to de- 
fend and keep them, according to his 
word, which they know can never 
fail. They are actuated by the 
spirit of the apostle, when he tells 
the Hebrews, “God hath said, Ll will 
never Jeave thee nor forsake thee ; 
so that we may boldly say, The 
Lord is my helper: I will not fear 
what man shall do unto me.” In 
this spirit, they who believe the 
promises of God can boldly say that 
he will make them good. This is 


that faith which is so pleasing to God, 
that by it we are accepted as righ- 
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teous through his beloved Son, in 
whom al) his promises are made. 
Thus “ Abraham believed God, and 
it was counted to him for righteous- 
ness.” Not that we can really be- 
lieve the word, and yet not do the 
works of God; but when, through 
his grace, we have done all we can, 
our works are still impertect 5; and, 
therefore, God is graciously pleased 
to accept of our faith in his Son, and 
in his promises through him, and to 
count that to us for righteousness, 
as by it we are interested in all the 
merits of our blessed Saviour, in 
whom we belicve, and in whom be- 
lieving we are justified before God. 

4. But if we extend our view to 
the historical parts of Scripture, we 
shall find that these also are calcu- 
lated to work powerfully on the 
minds of those who truly believe 
them. When we read there God’s 
works of creation and providence,his 
merciful dealings with his servants, 
and the fearful judgments inflicted 
on obstinate sinners, we must be 
struck with admiration of his power, 
wisdom, and goodness ; we must feel 
a holy desire of being numbered 
with his servants, and must dread 
the thoughts of falling under bis 
displeasure. When we read of the 
sins into which the best men have 
fallen, we must be led, under a con 
sciousness of our own weakness, to 
attend to the apostle’s injunction, 
‘“ Be not high-minded, but fear m 
When we contemplate the nume- 
rous examples given us in Scripture 
of patience in suffering, of devoted 
ness to God, of unshaken faith, of 
blameless obedience, we shall be ar- 
dently desirous of coming as neal 
to such examples as we can, we shill 
be ashamed of our deficiencies, and 
long to tread in the steps of the 
saints and martyrs of old. 

5. But in a more especial manne! 
must our minds be affected by 4 
firm belief of what is recorded in 
Scripture of the character, actions 
and sufferings of our blessed 5a 
viour. Believing him to be our only 
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Priest; a Prophet, and a King, in 
order to accomplish our salvation, 
we shall put our whole trust and 
confidence in him alone for all things 
necessary to Salvation; we shall apply 
to him on all occasions, as our Priest, 
to atone and intercede forus 3 as our 
Prophet, to instruct us ; and as our 
King, to defend and govern us. 
Tnen would he be our joy and com- 
fort; * - ur souls would magnify the 
Lord, and our spirits would rejoice 
in God our Saviour.’ Then should 
we submit unto the will of Christ 
our Lord and Master, and strive 
above ail things to serve, please, and 
obey him. 

Again; if we firmly believed that 
the ever-blessed Son of God, who 
was himself in the form of God, had 
become man, had taken upon him 
the form of a servant in order to re- 
decm and save us ; that he had sulf- 
fered the punishment which our sins 
had deserved, shame and reproach, 
pain of body, and anguish of soul ; 
that he had undergone a cruel and 
accursed death, to rescue us from 
death eternal ; could we remain un- 
moved? Could we refuse to love him 
who had so loved us ? Could we be- 
lieve that he had thus suffered for 
our sins, and yet continue to sin? 
Could we believe that he was cruci- 
lied for us, and yet refuse to crucify 
our flesh with its affections and 
lusts ? Could we believe that he had 
dicd in our stead, and yet not live to 
his honour and elory ’ Men may 
talk of what Christ suffered, and 
profess to believe it. and yet derive 
ho advantage from their profession. 
But if they were sincere ia their 
prote ssion of such beiief, it could not 
til to work in them true repen- 
tance, making them ashamed and 
stieved for their past sins, and 
steadfastly resolved to walk hence- 
forward in newness of life. They 
Would never think that they could 
do enough for him who had done 


and suffered so much for them. 


On the other hand, if we did but 


pp rlicve that he who thus humbled 
Umself for our sakes is now cxalted 
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to the right hand of God, “angels 
and principalities and powers being 
subject unto him ;” that he sitteth 
there as ‘* Head over all things to 
the church,” as King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords ; and that as the true 
High Priest he appears in the pre- 
sence of God ior us, making recon- 
ciliation for all that believe in him, 
by virtue of that blood which he 
shed upon the cross ; wouid not our 
hearts even burn within us, and our 
souls leap for joy, to think that we 
had such a glorious Saviour, such a 
powerful Advocate in heaven? And 
should we not be ready to join with 
the choir of heaven in singing “* bies- 
sing, and honour, and glory, and pow- 
er, be unto Him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and tothe Lamb for ever and 
ever ‘’’ and did we further believe 
that this glorious person will come 
one day to judge all mankind, and us 
among the rest, would not this rouse 
us to prepare for the great account 
we shall then have to give? And if 
we find no such effects produced in 
ourselves by the profession of our 
belief in these truths, ought we not 
to conclude that we do not cordially 
believe them ! 

6. It would be casy to shew, in 
the same manner, with respect to 
every doctrine and every fact con- 
tained in Scripture, how effectually 
the genuine belicf and persuasion 
of its truth must operate in our 
minds. Can we believe that the 
Holy Ghost is the Lord and Giver of 
life, and of all grace and holiness, 
and yet forbear to hiitup our hearts 
to him, that we may be quickened 
and sanctified by him?! Can we 
believe, that, on our repentance and 
conversion to God, our sins will all 
be pardoned through the blood of 
Christ, and yet this belief have no 
effect in turning us ** from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Sa- 
tan unto God, that we may reccive 
the forgiveness of sins, and inheri- 
tance among them that are sancti- 
fied by faith that is in Christ Jesus?” 
Can we believe, that, though our bo- 
dies must return to the earth, out of 
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which they were taken, they shall 
be :aised again to stand before the 

jadgment-seat of Christ ; and that 
thence * the wicked shall vo Into ev- 
eriasting punishment, and the righ- 
teous Into life eternal ;” and yet not 
dread the thoughts of conunuing in 
a state of wickedness ; and yet not 
resolve soto devote ourselves wholly 


to ihe service of God, that we may 


live with Christ and his holy angels 
in bappiness for ever? 
Tis do the plain truths of reti- 


re) 


gion work onthe minds of those who 
cordiaily beheve them. Andsodoes 
the wiole word otGod. The apostle 
Says jand all who have received and 
believed it will say the same), that 
this word “is quick and powertul, 
and sharper idanatwo-edeed sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asun- 
der of soul and spirit, and of the joints 
and marrow, and is a discerner of 
the thouehtsand intents ofthe heart.” 
Butit is notto be wondered at that it 
should produce no such impression 
on those who believe it not. It ts 
impossible it should, both from the 
nature of things, and from the just 
judement of Ged on those who will 
10t believe his word. This unbe- 
licf, therefore, we may consider as 
the reason wht so many are in the 
consiant habit of hearing the word of 
God, who yet co not 
But whatever others do. let 
what we profess todo. Let us be- 
hieve all that God hath revealed to 
us in his holy word, that so his erace 
may. carry it home to our he: 
making it work cilectaually in us, 
making it profitable tous “ for doc- 
trine, for repros{, for correction, for 
Instruction In righteousness, that we 


hs oti iamaecutin Dar Saeesen gan te 
thoroughly iurnish- 


profit by it. 


m v be perfect, ' 
ed unto all good works.” And 
this end let us make the word 

God the subject of our daily medi- 


t 


tation. the food and nourishment of 


our souls; that thus we may * grow 


in erace and my the knowled ce of 


our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 3”’ 
and while others live by sense or 


fancy, or by the light of their cor- 
rupt reason, we may “live 


by the 





| Sent. 


faith of the Son of God, who loved 
us and gave himself for us,” and of 
that holy word of his which alone is 
able to make us wise unto Salvation, 
If such a faith as has here been 
spoken of were made the great prin- 
ciple of cur life and actions, in what 
a holy and heavenly manner should 
we then conduct ourselves ? Then 
should we repent of all sin, because 
it is written In God’s word, that “ex. 
cept we repent, we shail all likewise 
perish.” ‘Then should we look well 
to every thing we do, because it is 
written ** God will bring every work 
into judement, with every secret 
thing, whether it be good or bad,’ 
‘Shen should we refrain, not only 
from profane, but idle talk, since fo 
“every idle word that men_ shall 
speak. they shall give account tn the 
cay of 2a, ogee Then should 
we be humble and lowly in heart, 
because **God resisteth the ag: 
and giveth e@race to the humble 
‘Phen should we labour to live in all 
the commendments of the Lord, 
blameless, because Christ hath said, 
“Tle that hath my commandments 
and keepeth them, he it 1s that lov- 
eth me; and he that loveth me 
snall be loved of my Father.’’ Then 
should we no longer love the world, 
when we reac, that “aif any man 
Jove the workl, the love of the Fa- 
tier is notin him.’* Then should 
we never despair of God's mercy in 
the pardon of our sins, when it 1s 
written that “if anv man sin, we 
have an Advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous, and he 
is the propitiation for our sins. 
Then shouid we be continually 
pressing towards the mark for the 
prize of our bieh calling in Chris: 
Jesus, because we are told by him: 
self, that “to him that overcomet! 
will I grant to sit with me on my 
throne, even as Lalso overcame, ant 
am sat down with my Father on his 
throne.” In short, could we always 
live with a firm belief of what }5 
written in God’s word, we should 
hold communion. with , 
world, while we live in this; °° ol 
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conversation would be in heaven ;’’ 
our thoughts and affections would 
be ever fixing themselves upon God 
as present with us ; on Christ as in- 
terceding for us ; on the Holy Ghost 
as our sanctiher ; on the work we 
have to do,the account we must give, 
and the reward that is set before us. 
So should we steer an even course 
through all the changes and chances 
of this mortal lite, until we obtain- 
ed the end of our faith, even the 
eternal salvation of our souls. 

The subject we have been consi- 
dering is one which concerns us all 
far more than any thing in this 
world can do. We are assured, that 
“ without faith it is impossible to 
please God ;” it Is impossible that 
our sins should be pardoned or our 
souls saved. Now, by what we have 
now heard we may be enabled to 
judve whether we have this saving 
fath or not. For if the word of 
God make no impression upon us ; 
if we hear sermon after sermon, as 
many do, without being either the 
wiser or better for hearing them ; 
if we be not doers of the word, but 
only hearers of it, thus deceiving 
our own souls; we may then con- 
clude, that, however we may make a 
profession of the Gospel, we do not 
believe the Gospel, and therefore 
are still, notwithstanding such pro- 
fession, in “the gall of bitterness 
and in the bond of iniquity.” But if 
the word ef God work powerfully 
in our minds; if it stir up our hearts 
and strengthen our resolutions to 
obey it ; if it put us upon constant 
and earnest endeavours to be what 
we are there taught we ought to be ; 
then we do really believe it, and 
Shall as certainly obtain what is 
there promised, as we sincerely de- 
vote ourselves to do what is there 
commanded. 

To conclude : Let us all, as we 
value our immortal souls, not satisfy 
Ourselves any longer with barely 
hearing the divine word ; but when 
we hear it read or preached, let us 
exercise our faith upon it, that thus it 
may work effectually in us. Let us 
Christ. Obsery. No. 117. 
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shew this our faith by our works. 
Let us make it manifest to the world 
and to our own consciences, that we 
believe the Scriptures, by our con- 
stant endeavour to do what is there 
required of us. Then every sermon 
we hear will do us good ; and we 
shall have cause to thank God, with 
the Apostle, that when we received 
his word, we “ received it not asthe 
word of man, but, as it is in truth, the 
word of God,which effectually work- 
eth also in all them that believe.” 

‘* Now to God only wise be glory, 
through Jesus Christ, for ever 
Amen.” 


To the E.dlitor of the Chnstian Observer. 


In the course of your useful labours 
you have often directed your read- 
ers to tests, by which they may 
prove the validity of their religious 
profession ; and many of your cor- 
respondents have furnished you with 
excellent papeys, urging the neces- 
sity of practical holiness, and an uni- 
versal renewal of heart. ‘Lhe true 
characteristics of genuine piety have 
been clearly and forcibly described 
in your pages ; and your warning 
voice has not failed to admonish the 
careiess professor, of the dangers to 
which he is liable, and of the spe- 
cious delusions into which he is 
apt to fall. Still, however, there is 
room for farther admonition : and, 
indeed, of so great importance is a 
right estimate of our religious state, 
that repetition here may be well 
pardoned ; and line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept, well borne with. 
In this case, as in most others, par- 
ticulars are much better calculated 
to affect than generals: hence arises 
the necessity of dwelling with pe- 
culiar earnestness and extended con- 
sideration on separate, and, if I may 
so express myself, individual points 
of Christian practice. If only ge- 
neral tests of piety are proposed, the 
deceitful heart of man will easily 
select, for its own trial, those whicl 
are likely to bear most lightly on 
4C 
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itself ; and will with equal ease con- 
trive to overlook others, the appli- 
c.tion of which to its own case it 
has too much reason to shrink from. 
It witi be satisfied with a favourable 
conciusion drawn from the slightest 
exumination, and will take it for 
granted, that, if a correspondence ot 
any sort is discovered between the 
lowest standard and its own state, 
farther inquiry is upnecessary.— 
Let this consideration be my apolo- 
gy for addressing you on the pre- 
Sent occasion, and for attempting to 
bring before a certain class of your 
readers a test to which they may 
particularly refer, and of which they 
cannot well elude the force. 

The test to which I have above 
referred, isfamily religion ;—that re- 
ligion which enforces the right per- 
formance of all relative and social 
duties ; which enables masters and 
mistresses to carry on all their do- 
mestic concerns with meekness, pa- 
tience, forbearance, and Christian 
order ; and which instructs those 
in subordinate situations to act di- 
ligently and faithfully in’ their re- 
spective departments, and to order 
themselves ** lowly and reverently 
to all their betters.’’ It is obvious, 
that, wherever real religion, which 
requires truth in the inward parts, 
and which proposes not merely to 
affect the outward conduct and pro- 
duce general decorum, but to reach 
the very source of error and to reno- 
rate the heart—it Is obvious, that, 
wherever this religion truly exerts 
its influence. its effects will be seen 
not so much in a man’s public life, 
as in his ruling dispositions, and the 
usual tenor of his actions in private. 
Now these are best observed in the 
bosom of his family, where he feels 
himself under less restraint, and 
acts with less disguise : in domestic 
life, therefore, are we authorized to 
seck the evidence of a heart renew- 
ed by divine grace. 

Let me, then, earnestly call upon 
those of your readers who are heads 
of families, to examine, with the ut- 
most seriousness, whether they are 
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anxious that their light should first 
shine before those immediately 
around them, and then be diffused 
more generally ? Whether in the ap- 
parently trifling affairs of daily life, 
and of perpetual occurrence, they 
are careful to maintain that evenness 
of temper, and absence of irritation, 
which are requisite to mark the 
Christian character ?——A_ scrutiny 
too strict cannot here be instituted ; 
and yet satisfaction may be obtained 
without much laborious and abstruse 
research. The inquiry proposed is 
30t Into some occult science,or some 
latent truth ; it is into the obvious 


testimony of outward conduct, of 


which every man for himself, on 
slight recollection, must be suffi- 
clently conscious. Lamentable as 
is the confession, truth compels us 
to allow that many,who make a very 
fair profession of religion, are at the 
same time in private negligent of 
their duties, and the prey of bad 
tempers. Such persons in public ap- 
pear zealous for the honour of reli- 
gion ; they even make sacrifices to 
support its interests: but gointo their 
families, and you may find them Iit- 
tle concerned to educate their chil- 
dren in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord, and probably still less 
anxious toimpress the minds of their 
servants with the importance of reli- 
gion. Family worship is sometimes 
altogether neglected, often care- 
lessly performed, and it is suffered 
to mect with interruption from the 
most trivial causes : business and 
pleasure both furnish their quota o! 
excuses.—Such persons, in public, 
may be extolled for their benevo- 
lence and beneficence, for amiable 
manners and endearing behaviour: 


but if you follow them into the do 


mestic circle, you may find them 
peevish and discontented, unhappy 
themselves, and apparently ended 


vouring to make others so. In pub} 


lic, they may be admired for p@ 
tience, forbearance, and humility: 
in private, they may discover haug!- 


tiness and pride, which cannot beaf 


the least contradiction ; self-suft’ 
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they are by no means entitled. 
/in private life, and in domestic con- 
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ciency and arrogance, which can 
submit to no control. Abroad, they 
may have the praise of liberality of 
sentiment, and of that charity which 
thinketh no evil: while at home 
they give way to mean suspicion 
and unmanly jealousy; every little 
error that happens to interfere with 
their wishes, is aegravated and treat- 
ed with severity ; and every inad- 
vertent Opposition of sentiment or 
conduct, from those whose faults 
ought most readily to be excused, 
far from betng treated mildly, and 
charitably viewed in the fairest light, 
serves to excite asperity and ill-na- 
ture. In short, all the excellencies 
of such professors of religion are 
displayed, where they have a chance 
of being observed and admired ; but 
in vain may they be sought where 
their lustre would be concealed, and 
where flattering admiration would 
be withheld.—This remark leads us 
to conclude, that the religion of these 
persons is of one of these two sorts : 
it elther has the afifilause and come 
mendation of men for its object—or it 
i$ satisfied with humanepfpirobaiion as 
tts criterzon. In the former case, the 
lypocrisy is so shocking that one 
would charitably hope few are open 
to the charge: the latter case is, I 
am afraid, frequent ; and to it, there- 
fore.we ought especially to directour 
attention : its consequences are fatal, 
and its nature highly insidious ; dou- 
ble caution is therefore necessary. 
People who have not much firn ness 
ov decision of character, and who 
therefore shrink from contests with 
thelr neighbours, with whom also 


_ their desire of general approbation 


prevents them trom  embroiling 
themselves, often acquire, from this 
habit of concession, a reputation for 
kindness and benevolence to which 


For 


cerns, where they do net dread to 


: nee opposition, and of course 

lave not the same motive to be mild 
(4nd yielding, they shew themselves 
“'2 very different colours ; and, it 
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is tobe feared, not unfrequently ma- 
nifest towards an unoffending wife or 
child, or a faithful servant, the un- 
kind feelings to which some public 
provocation, which they dare not re- 
sent, may have given rise. Tiey 
have, perhaps, viewed Christianity 
in its true light, as a scheme ot kind- 
ness, charity, and peace ; and, ud- 
miring its general excellence, have 
fallen in with it,as far as it suited their 
natural temper: but, from a species 
of self-decepuion which is easily ace 
counted for, they satisiy themselves 
With possessing a reputation for 
these qualities among their tellow- 
creatures, instead of possessing the 
qualities themselves which are thus 
falsely imputed to them. In pro- 
portion as the reputation which they 
gain in this way increases, their re- 
ligious confidence is augmented : 
and many, even plous people, are 
so ready to extol such characte/s. 

to ascribe their actions to mo 
which perhaps they never felt, toot 
they are ied by the general suffrece 
to conclude that their conduct fuly 
entities them to the name and privi: 
leves of true Christians. Their pri- 
vate and domestic conduct, In the 
mean time, is but little taken into 
the account ; and if conscience oc- 
casionally whispers the inconsistency 
of their public character and private 
life, its remonstrances are silenced 
by a triumphant recollection of the 
general esumation in which they are 
held ; while their very suspicions 
are construed into a proof of their 
humility. 

Let all who read this paper seri- 
ously examine themselves ; and if 
uny of the foregoing ohservations 
apply to them, let them consider 
that they are now solemnly warned 
that human approbation is no safe 
criterion of the favour of God ; that 
he,whatever be his character among 
men, must be pronounced destitute 
of real religion, who does not mani- 
fest its power in all the concerns of 
life, private as well as public, trivial 
as well as important; and that the 
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domestic scene is‘ the proper field 
for the display of all the Christian 
eraces. 

I beg leave to conclude with two 
general remarks. 

In the first place, I would observe, 
of how great importance it is to di- 
rect professing Christians to a con- 
stant and serious perusal of the holy 
Scriptures. These will effectually 
teach us the nature of true religion, 
and set right all our mistakes on 
this important subject. But to this 
end they must be read with fixed at- 
tention, as involving our eternal in- 
terests ; with sacred awe, as sanc- 
tioned by divine authority ; and with 
sarnest prayer, as requiring to be at- 
tended by the quickening influences 
of the Holy Spirit. I am persuaded, 
that of those whom it is the object 
of this paper to address, by far the 
greater number are such as think 
themselves excused by their occu- 
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pations and circumstances from a 
regular and serious use of the sacred 
volume. 

2dly, Christians should be cautious 
lest they flatter and deceive those 
that seem well disposed. Is it not 
to be feared that great injury is done 
by the thoughtlessness of pious peo- 
ple in this respect? They feel a 
laudable joy when they perceive any 
symptoms of good in those around 
them ; but are they not often too 
ready to call every hopeful tendency 
a sure proof of religious progress, 
and to attribute every well-seeming 
action to a Christian motive ? A lit- 
tle consideration and discernment 
would teach them a more prudent 
course, and might preserve those 
with whom they converse, and on 
whose characters they too hastily 
pronounce a flattering verdict, from 
falling into a most dangerous error. 

N— 2 
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To the Editer of the Christian Observer. 


jr you think the insertion of the an- 
nexed will find acceptance with your 
candid and discerning readers, it 1s 
entirely at your disposal. 
{ am, Xc. 
as 
EDIFLIONS OF THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 


Since the era of printing, there 
have issued from the presses of va- 
rious countries of Europe, nearly 
120 editions of the whole Hebrew 
Bible. The first edition of the 
whole Hebrew text was in the year 
1488. The editions of the Penta- 
teuch have been more than equally 
numerous, besides other parts of the 
Sacred Volume: and of course the 
multiplication of copies by such 
numerous impressions must have 
contributed to an extensive circula- 
tion of the Hebrew Scriptures. The 
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established libraries of England, 
France, Italy, Germany, Holland, 
and other countries, have been ne- 
cessarily furnished with a share ; and 
the private collections of the learn- 
ed have increased their demand ; yet, 
from the present scarcity of books 
of this description, it seems a very 
probable conclusion, that a_ vast 
number of copies must have been 
withdrawn from Europe by Jews; 
and by them dispersed in countries 
beyond its confines. The Rev. Dr. 
Buchanan found printed copies of 
the Hebrew Scriptures among the 
Indian Jews on the Malabar coast, 
together with numerous _ printed 
books in the Rabbinical dialect; 


chiefly Amsterdam editions. J have 
examined into the contents of some 
of their books which were brought 
to England by Dr. Buchanan, (not 
with a design to increase our stock 
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in this country, but merely) as sfe- 
cimens of Jewish literature in India; 
and found them to comprise Divini- 
ty, History, Astronomy, and Ma- 
ihematics. It is a reflection cer- 


tainly important with all lovers of 


sacred truth, that the Jews of remote 
nations share in some respects with 
their brethren in Europe in the be- 
nefit and advantage of the art of 
printing, in respect of books in gene- 
ral, but especially of the Braue ;— 
acircumstance which must contri- 


bute greatly to the illumination of 


ihat people, as the knowledge of the 
inspired writings of the Old Testa- 
ment will prepare them for the re- 
cepuon of the New Testament. 

A good supply of Ilebrew Bibles 
for the Jews in Turkey, Barbary, 
Egypt. and other astern countries, 
scems an object worthy the atten- 
tion of the Bririsn and ForrrGn 
BipLE SocieEry; and, by means of 
the British agents and consuls estab- 
lished at Cairo, Smyrna, Aleppo, 
and other places in which Jews are 
settled in numbers, Hebrew Bibles 
would doubtless find quick sale 
among the Jewish merchants, and 
their dispersion would not fail to op- 
erate In favour of the common cause 
of religion. 

Itis worthy of remark, that, in all 
parts of the world where Jews are 
iound, there are also found the He- 
brew Bible, their liturgy, and their 
synagogue service. These pre- 
serve the knowledge of the Hebrew 
language among the Jews: and 
hence it is, that, although the Hr- 
BREW has ceased to be vernacular 
with them, it is nevertheless their 
UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE Inal! matters 
counected with religion. The pub- 
lication, therefore, of the New Trs- 
TAMENT in the lanruage ofthe He- 
brew Bible, is of all things the most 
expedient to be done, as preparatory 
lo the conversion ofthe Jews; as such 
4 translation, being framed in the 
language of the Op TESTAMENT, 
would be open to the Jews of all na- 
‘tons. The same Hebrew text of 
‘he New Trstamenr which would 
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be understood by the London or Am- 
sterdam Jew, would be equally ta- 
miliar to the Asiatic and African 
Jew, for this plain and obvious rea- 
son, that the Hlebrew text of the 
Ou_v TESTAMENT Is In common use 
with them all. Such a _ version, 
therefore, of the New ‘Testament 
would be adapted to every region of 
the earth where the Ilebrew Bible 
is known. ‘The institution of the 
Lonvon Socixry for promoting 
Christianity among the Jews, has al- 
ready deliberated on the expediency 
of such a translation of the New 
Testament, and for this end has 
formed a Committee, who are con- 
certine measures for the speedy and 
successful execution of so impor- 
tant a work. The whole of Dr. 
DBuchanan’s lravancore Hebrew ver- 
sion has been transcribed at his own 
expense, with a view to facilitate the 
laudable object of this Society ; thus 
shewing a zeal in their cause worthy 
of himself. The Society has refer- 
red the manuscript to a Committee 
for examination. 
ae By 
Cambridge, July 51, 1811. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Your correspondent,in the Observer 
for June 1811, paye 562, says, ** Lhe 

Rubric requires Baptism to be per- 
formed bya lawful minister ; thatis, 
most undoubtedly, as I think, one 
that has been regularly ordained, 
according to the constitution of the 
church. If, therefore, the burial ser- 
vice is pericrmed overa child which 
has been babtiscd by a minister not 
thus ordained, or by a Methodist lay 
preacher, it must be considered as a 
boon granted, which IT have never 
been inclined to refuse.’ 

If all the clergy had that good 
disposition which your correspon- 
dent manifests, the dissenters would 
have been perfectly satisficd ; but 
almost every year, for the last ten or 
twelve vears, ip various places in the 
country, the burial of children has 
heenrefused: and when the Bishop 
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of the diocese was applied to by the 
Committee for the protection of their 
civil rights, they were generally an- 
swered, that the clergyman had been 
written to, and that he would continue 
to bury dissenters for the present. 

It was in order to have the law on 
the subject declared, that the action 
against Mr. Wicks was brought. 
In the judgement delivered (printed 
for Butterworth, Fieet Street), Sir 
John Nicholls says, 

“It is with some degree of sur- 
prise, that the Court has heard the 
suggestion of there being no law to 
compel the clergy to bury dissenters. 
It is the duty of the parish minister 
to bury all persons dying within his 
parish,—all Christians. The canon 
has the single exception, expressly, 
ofexcommunicated persons.” p. 15. 

‘* Baptism by a woman or layman 
is valid, and a person who has been 
so baptised, is not to be baptised 
again.” p. 16, 

‘If administered by a laic, or by 
a heretic, or schismatic, it is valid 
baptism.”’ p. 18. 

*¢ All private baptism was by a 
layman, antecedent to the time of 
kine James. The same rubric ex- 
pressly directs the pastors to in- 
struct their parishioners in the form 
of doing it.” p. 22. 

‘*King James’s children were 
baptised by presbyterian ministers : 
he could not mean to exclude them 
from burial.’ p Ss. 

‘¢ Bishops Fleetwood, Hooker, 
Watson, Burnet, Warburton, are 
decidedly of opinion that Jay bap- 
tism is legal according to the law of 
the church.” p. 39. 

“ Does the Toleration Act, which 
allows protestant dissenters to have 
separate places of worship, require 
them to have separate places of bu- 
rial? No such thing ; surely this 
woulc be departing entirely from 
the principles of the Established 
Church. Its principle is to bring 


over by conciliation, not to force 
away by severity ; to conciliate by 
indulgence, not to repel by persecu- 
tion.” p. 42. 
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“ Dissenters are obliged, by the 
Toleration Act itself, to pay their 
tithes, to pay church-rates, and to 
contribute to the support of the 
church and its ministers : why are 
they to be excluded from its rites, 
as far as their conscience will allow 
them to partake in them ? If the 
person is baptised, the canon enjoins 
the service.”’ p. 43, 

Alter the above extracts, your 
correspondent will, I hope, be con- 
vinced that the burial of dissenters 
is agreeable, at least, to the canons 
of the church, and the law of the 
land ; and that, therefore, to bury 
them Is not to be viewed merely as 
a boon granted, but as a matter of 
right and justice on the part of 
ministers of the Church of England 

B. A. 





To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In your Number for April last, a 
subject was considered, which will 
probably apply to the case of many 
of your readers,—the union of the 
offices of tutor and parochial minis- 
ter inthe same person. Many very 
just and valuable considerations were 
sugyvested in that paper ; and, per- 
haps, the writer fully established 
the point that such a union, where 
it can be avoided, is far from being 
desirable. In this conclusion, a 
large proportion of the clergy, who 
are engaged in school teaching, do 
with all their hearts concur. It is 
a truth which they both understand 
and experience. ‘The more serious 
part of them are apt to fall into the 
fault of impatience, and to feel too 
unqualified a desire of being freed 
from a service which involves them 
in so much secular business, and 
encroaches on that time which they 
would wish to bestow on the studies 
and labours of their clerical profes- 
sion. To these men the reflec: 
tions of your correspondent, though 
perfectly just, convey a degree 0 
discouragement ; and my object 1s 
to supply a few considerations, which 
may tend to reconcile them to thelr 
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situation, and dispose them to en- 
eage cheerfully in the duues of it. 

I think, then, that the disadvan- 
tages of this union are not so great 
as they appear ; that they are coun- 
terbalanced by several collateral 
advantages ; and that one advan- 
tage, Of very superior magiitude, 
results directly trom the union in 
guesuon. 

The chief disadvantage is the 
consumption of time ; and that, too, 
in labour not strictly clerical. Buz 
Jam persuaded, that the more this 
objection is considered, of the less 
magnitude will it appear. For it 
is to be remembered, that the la- 
bour of a schoolmaster is regular, 
and at stated hours ; he, therefore, 
becomes habituated to an orderly 
distribution of his time: and the 
common observation is, I believe, 
justified by fact,x—that more is often 
done in the way of study, by men 
who devote to it the comparatively 
little leisure time which remains to 
them from their daily calling, than 
by those who bave nothing else to 
do. For my own part, I do not 
see that those serious clergymen 
who have schools, do less, either in 
study, preaching, composing, or 
visiting the sick, than their se- 
rious brethren who have none. The 
latter are also subject to much in- 
terruption, from their being consi- 
dered as men of leisure. And if 
the schoolmaster should ever obtain 
the emancipation which he longs 
lor,it is to be feared that his pro- 
jects of more devoted occupation 
iN ministerial studies and labours, 
might prove, in a great measure, 
Visionary. Do not his vacations 
disappoint him ? Does he not find 
‘hat he projected much, and gets 
little done? And though it be al- 
lowed that a teacher’s vacations 
Dring peculiar engagements, yet the 
experience of what actually does 
take place is much more to be de- 
pended upon than the promise ofan 
untried situation. 

Further, the disadvantages which 
attend this union of clergyman and 
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preceptor are counterbalanced by 
some advantages. 

The clergyman is hereby taught 
to bear his cross. How often has he 
occasion, in addressing his hearers to 
bid them be content with such things 
as they have ; to instruct them that 
those things which sppear to them 
inconvenient and adverse, are in 
reality the gracious appointments 
of Infinite Wisdom ; and that their 
duty is to‘fulfil the task assigned 
them, leaving it with God to order 
the circumstances under which they 
shall labour ? Let him, then, iearn 
his own lesson, when he groans 
under the drudgery, the expense of 
time, the irritauion, the vexations, 
which attend a school. Let him 
consider the hand of God, and 
check every repining thought. Let 
hins say, 1 would wish to meditate 
more in the word oi God, and to 
give myself wholly to it; but my 
heavenly Father marks out for me 
another line: let me cheerfully 
accept his will, and be found dili- 
rent in the work which be assigns, 
If Paul laboured with his own 
hands, why should not I be con- 
tent, if, in preaching the Gospel, I 
cannot live by the Gospel? And 
as to any hinderance which my 
want of leisure muy occasion to my 
uscfulness and knowledge as a mi- 
nister, the Lord knows how to make 
his strength perfect In my weak- 
ness, and he can enable me to turn 
my little leisure to a good account. 
—Could his study do much more for 
him than a daily practical lesson 
like this ¢ 

A second collateral advantage is, 
that a school is a daily trial of 
temper and of principle. V hile 
the teacher endeavours to observe 
entire impartiality, without regard 
to the rank of the parents ; to main- 
tain strict discipline, without undue 
severity ; to unbend without levity, 
and punish without passion ; what 
grounds has he for humility, what 
opportunities of self-knowledge, 
what means of ascertaining his pro- 
gress in self-government ! Nay, 
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even what is secular in his employ- 
ment makes him an exercised man 
in secular things. He can speak bet- 
ter to his congregation on the trials 
which attend business, and the man- 
ner in which they are to be encoun- 
tered, from the tutoring which his 
own heart has had on the subject. 

These, however, are indirect, 
collateral advantages. But there 
is one advantage, of the very first 
moment, the direct result of his 
maintaining the double character of 
tutor and minister. His school isa 
church ; his scholars a congrega- 
tion. Here he has an opportunity 
of daily inculcating Christian truth, 
and observing the effect of his in- 
structions. Whatthough he should 
visit fewer sick beds, or the same 
sick bed Jess frequently, on account 
of his school ; is not rising youth a 
more promising field than declining 
are ? If it be inquired,whether more 
good is done by catechising, or by 
visiting the sick ; I believe, all who 
have tried both, will, without hesi- 
tation, determine in favour of the 
former. The time which a clerical 
schoolmaster spends among his pu- 
pils is not all to be deducted from 
his work as a divine: be is often 
forming Christians, sometimes pre- 
paring ministers. 

The above remarks are solely de- 
signed to reconcile those to their 
lot, who are obliged to unite the 
schoolmaster and the minister ; not 
to encourage any clergyman to take 
upon him the office of a teacher for 
the sake of greater gain, or a more 
splendid appearance. ‘To such, it 
is evident that much of what has 
been said could not apply. As long 
as a conscientious minister is under 
the necessity of adding a school to 
his church, let him not care for the 
inconvenience, but in his calling let 
him glorify God. If he may be free, 
let him use it rather ; and pray that 
he may faithfully improve the lar- 
ger opportunities of ministerial use- 


fulness thus afforded him. 
3. ¥F. 


On the Union of Clergyman and Fox-hunter. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Brine lately present at a county 
assize, I heard a cause tried which 
led to a discussion of the importance 
of fox-hunting. On _ this occasion 
two clergymen were cxamined; the 
one, to prove that the defendant was 
not on a certain day in the precise 
place in which the evidence for the 
filaintiff lad described him to be ; 
for which purpose he produced what 
I think he himself called, a * small 
diary of the winds and weather,” 
and from which he stated (doubtless 
with accuracy) the track of the fox 
andhis pursuers. ‘The other repeated 
a conversation that had taken place 
between him and the plainuff in this 
action, in Ais own church, when the 
plaintif’ acknowledged the damages 
he had received to be very trifling, 
but said he was compelled by his 
landlord to bring the action. I trou- 
ble you, Mr. ditor,with this recital, 
in order to introduce to your readers, 
if you think proper, the observations 
made on this occasion by a highly 
respectable barrister (when com- 
menting on the evidence to the 
jury), not without a hope, that, 
should it meet the eye of any cler- 
eyman disposed to spend his time in 
such amusements as fox-hunting, It 
may be received as anadmonition not 
altogether undeserving his regard. 

The learned Counsel spake nearly 
to the following effect. “ When! 
was cxamining the reverend gentle: 
man, I ventured to use a phrase, 
which, at the moment, I hesitated 
whether it was a proper one to us¢ 
to a clergyman. I asked him tw 
shew me his * /og-bo0k.’ Vhe pro- 
priety of this term, however, on re- 
ference to the contents of the book; 
can no longer be doubted. I turned 
over the pages of this diary, with 
the hope that I might find some ac- 
count of the sick he had visited, of 
the fioor that he had relieved, or ol 
the aged that he had comforted ; but 
no such record did I find ! Such en- 
tries would probably have afforded 
the gentleman a more pleasing su> 
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ject of reflection on a winter’s even- membrance of worth, which will ever 
f ing, than the history of a fox-chase.” be embalmed in the hearts of those 
I was struck, sir, with the delicate who formed the narrow circle oi his 


: solemnity of the manner in which acquaintance. Ne 
i these sentences were delivered, and but to return to my surviving 
wo was salistied that the worthy counsel brother, who is more immediately 
wa entertained a just sense ol the im concerned in this communication.— 
“ purtahice of clerical dutics ; and I At twenty-three he gained the af- 
hoped his observations would not be fections of a young lady in the neigh- 
~ 3 without a suliable effect on the cler-  bourheod, with whose hand he was, 
1 AE ogy. “bo were present. not long alter, made happy; and 
“s lam reminded, by these circum- who, in somewhat less than a twelve- 
m | stances, ofa young clergyman whom month, presented him, to use his 
we i fately knew, and who had the own expression, with a lovely boy.” 
ed “cure of souls ” in a large country No sooner was master Jonathan ush- 
on parish, but whose chief pursuits were ered into this scene of vanity, than, 
" those ol anti, and visheagetthihc il Se: to the eycs of his fond parents, he 
he out, alus. SIP, he was manana ahi ciscovered periections which the sa- 
an and that almost instantaneously, frou gucity of others vainly endeavoured 
.e, this earthly scene, fe expired mia to detect. Every glance of the in 
se very few minutes after he Was sei2z- fant bore upon it a presage of no 
sa ed, and has been cailed to give an cin Inteligence, Every smile 
wf account of his stewardship, It would Which enlivened the little darling’s 
vi ill become me, Mr. Editor, to judge aspect, brought increasing assurance 
we ot the state of my teHow-creatures of an ornament to the rising race of 
hy who are removed by the hand oi his countrymen,—Amid such bliss- 
Wd death 5; or to fimit the divine mercy ful anticipations, time, continuing 
the and compassion towards the children to roll on, had introduced this great 
nr omen: but ifthe representaticns one inembryo to his fifth year; when 
an of the Bible be true, surely the af- it was judged fit to give his parts 
sie firop. riate employments of those who ample encouragement, by iniuation 
rit ake Upon themsel eS $0 sacred en inte the alphabet at that tender age. 
nat ollice as that ofthe ministry,to which ut here, alas! was a onal stop to 
ry | they profess **to be moved by the their triumphs. . Poor Jonathan by 
vy & mot Ghost,” must be ofavery dif- no means exhibited the same dis- 
nl ee erent description from those to crimination with regard to the forms 
ile which this young clergyman Gevot- of the letters, as hitherto he Gisplay- 
asc, WE fC 80 much of his time. ed in separating white marbles from 
ated Iam, &e. brown. He was far from being an 
use | ONE OF THE LAITY. apt scholar, and, notwithstanding the 
» 0 unwearied attention of us all, his ap- 
pro- eae prehension did not grasp these low- 
re est elements of science ull aseventh 
ok, Yor the Christian Observer. year had opened on his mind. Mean- 
‘ned Quis talia fando, temperet a lachrymis ? white oo eee consolation — 
vith : . Nect that the dawn ef genius cid not 
” = father’s family latterly consisted always appear in childhood. Nay, 
, of % an elder son, myself, and one it was with some tartness suggested, 
of ‘ounger, a promising youth, who that children were seldom the bet- 
but ‘ella victim to the fury of a fever ter for appearing smart at an early 
en- Me the age of sixteen. On the vir- periodoflife. ‘These golden dreams 
ded J ‘’€s of my deceased brother Ihave being indulged, the luminary of 
‘yb: Me 2° Nclination at present to dwell: heaven had now shone on no fewer 


suffice it to observe, that he has than sixteen anniversaries of Jona- 
‘eft behind him a name, andthe re-  than’s birth, and still saw him vield 
Christ. Obsery. No. 117. 4 
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in peint of knowledge to children of 
three or four years’ standing at 
school. Nevertheless, on being ap- 
prised of the necessity, at his years, 
of fixing on a profession, to my griet 
and astonishment he mentioned that 
of acierzgyman! Whilca belief pre- 
vailed of his talents “ that were to 
be,” he had been destined for the 
bar, as the thea're most likely to af- 
ford celebrity to merit; but since, 
from existing circumstances, that 
was quite out of the question, those 
whose indubitable right it was to di- 
rect him, deemed it cruel to thwart 
him in this favourite pursuit ; and 
my representatious of the Inconyrul- 
ty, Not to say Impiety, of the mea- 
sure, being beld im an Invicious, 
hight, ! desisted, and left the youth 
to prosecute his studies for the sa- 
ered prefession. 

The citermeditate time having 
been op his part spent, or rather 
abused, [ bad the mortfication to 
learn, that, by the unaccountable 
negligence of the chaplain whose 
duty it was to esamine into his pro- 
ficiency, he had obtained orders to 
preach that Gospel, the meaning of 
which he scarcely understood ; and 
on the following Sunday, I heard 
him read from the pulpit a sermon 
of Villotsen’s. ‘The end being so 
far accomptisned, the next care of 
his parents was to procure him a 
living. In this they had at first lit- 
tle fear of disappointment, as a near 
relation of ours was intimaiely con- 
nected with a man in power, whose 
word would have been sufficient for 
the purpose ; but. on ascertaining 
that the relative ailnded to had sen- 
timents respecting the qualifications 
requisite for so Important an office, 
widely diferent trom what they had 
conceived, no resource was left but 
an application for clerical prefer- 
ment in the navy. 

They solicited, and obtained, a 
chaplainship in the navy. In vain 


did I expostulate: the necessity of 
the case was argued; Jonathan had 
been educated with the ideas of a 
gentleman, and therefore could not 
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stoop to the degrading employ ment 
of a country curate. I urged the 
moral dangers attending the situa- 
tion: the reply was, ** Could I dis. 
trust Jonathan’s prudence ? did | ex- 
pect him to become an Atherst 
Unable to combat prejudice like this, 
I at iength gave up the point, and 
Jonathan was accordingly equipped 
for one of his Majesty’s ships. As 
I had foreseen, he soon, by his weak- 
ness, exposed to ridicule those sa- 
cred truths which he professed to 
inculcate ; and, what is worse, cor- 
rupted by the pestilential influence 
ofexample which he had not strength 
to resist, he did not even maintain 
that decorousness of external con- 
duct, which had been his sole quali- 
fication forthe ministry. 

With what regret does one con- 
template such an instance of admis- 
sion into the sacred ministry of the 
church! We must lament, indeed, 
every instance of a worldly spirit, 
or of pastoral neutrality, in clergy- 
men. Such characters cannot but 
prove injuricus to the interests of 
religion. But when drivelling im- 
becility, or open profligacy, are 
known to occupy the holy place, the 
evil is still more extensive. 

My object in this paper is to ex- 
cite those, whose province it is to 
decide on the qualifications of cand 
cates for ordination, to institute 4 
more careful inquiry into ‘the capa 
city and piety of the young men who 
come before them ; in order that, at 
least, the future exclusion of decid- 
edly unworthy pastors may in some 
degree be secured. I am a friend 
to all who love the Lord Jesus in 
truth and in sincerity, but especially 
I love our venerable establishment ; 
and out of our Zion I would have 
the perfection of beauty to shine 


forth with a peculiar brightness. 
AMICUS. 





To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ir it suits the purpose of your valu 
ble publication to insert the follow 
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ing extract from the late Dr. Gillies’ 
Historical Collections (vol. i. p. 461, 
first edition , it will probably grati- 
fy many, besides the transcriber. 
Some one of your correspondents 
may be able to state what has become 
of the Christians mentioned in it, 
after the Dutch were expelled the 
island of Formosain 1661; and what 
is the present religious state of their 
descendants. 
Yours, &c. 


W. J. 


“Mr. 
Delft in Holland, wes nominated, by 
the honoured and pious senate of 
the Famous Expedition of the United 
Provinces for the Conversion of the 
Eastern Indians, and paricularly in 
Formosa : wiio accordingly under- 
took the chargve, went over to tne 
pice, bestowed much pains in lay- 
in. te ground-work and principles 
of religion ainongst them 3 so that, 
of persons grown up in the isle of 
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Roberts Juntus, late of 
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Formosa, 5900 ci both sexes gave 
up their name to Christ; and pro- 
fessing their faith, and giving fit an- 
swers to questions propounded out 
of the word of God, were baptised 
by him. He set up schoolmasters 
to instruct them, and gained 660 
scholars to read; collected the chiet 
heads of religion, snd coiiposed se- 
veral prayers, and translated ceriam 
Psalms into the Formosan lunguape. 
This in the northerb parts mostly : 
but in the southern also he planted 
Churches in three and twenty lowhs, 
and promoted the worship of the 
true God. Atlast, having set divers 
pastors over them, being grown weak 
und unserviceable in body, and de- 
sirous to see lis aged mother and na- 
tive country, he returned home again. 
This narration is published in Latin 
by Casp. Sebellius, and prefixed to 
his book called * Antidotum Ambi- 
lionts,’ and attested by several others. 
See the Narrative published at Lon- 
don 1650.7——Vol. i. p. 461, Ist edit. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Practical Piety ; or the Influence of 
the Religion of the Heart on the 
Conduct of the Life. By Hannan 
More, 2 vols. 4th Edit. Cadeil 
and Davies, London. 


Ir is justly considered as a distin- 
guished privilege, that in this pro- 
lestant country we are permitted to 
think for ourselves on subjects of 
religion, and to consult our own 
conscience alone in the worship of 
God. There was atime when our 
belief was regulated by the dictates 
ofothers ; and when the exercise of 
reason, that noble faculty, which 
our Creator has bestowed upon us 
for the highest purposes, was, with 
respect to the most important of 
all subjects, deliberately proscribed. 
But the age of darkness and intole- 
‘ance has passed away ; and every 


person, it might fairly be presumed, 
who professes to believe in the reve- 
lation of God, wouid be disposed to 
apply to the consideration of it the 
best energies of his mind, and with 
a degree of ardour proportioned to 
the interests which it involves. ‘That 
some difference of opinion should 
exist on passages of doubtful con- 
struction, and on topics of inferior 
moment, might reasonably be ex- 
pected from the condition of fallible 
man; but that ignorance should be 
voluntary ; that error and miscon- 
cepuon shouid be suffered to pre- 
vail from mere habits of careless- 
ness; that an easy assent should 
be afforded to delusions the most 
palpable, purely to avoid the pain 
of inquiry ; that the faculty of rea- 
son, which is ever on full stretch to 
improve the liberal arts and to en- 
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large the bounds of science, should 
surrender to any prejudice, and to 
any passion, the sacred truths of the 
most high God, as a matter bencath 
the dignity of thought and the ex- 
ercise of the understanding ;—that 
such conduct should be chargeable 
upon a rational creature, who profes- 
ses to believe in an awlul judgment 
and in the immo.taiity of the soul, 
must be reckoned amongst those 
proofs of folly and perverseness, at 
which reflection is confounded, and 
tor which language can hardly sup- 
Piyaname. Yet on what other prin- 
ciple can we account for many vague 
and unscriptural notions, which are 
found to exist among taose that make 
a profession of Christianity? Ask 
them, whether they fix any value 
upon religion and they are at no loss 
for an answer: they seem astonish- 
ed that you should doubt thetr sin- 
cerity. Ask them, what is the nature 
of religion, what are its cffects, what 
are its promises ; and it will soon ap- 
pear that their attention has never 
been directed toparticulars. If you 
escape the imputation of methodisim, 
you are indebted rather to their cour- 
tesy than their conviction. 

Were we less acquainted with 
the contradictions and inconeruities 
which combine to form the character 
of man, we should think itim possible 
that those, who will not proceed a 
single step in ordinary Hite without 
maiure deliberation, should risk the 
most important interests upon dov- 
mas and conjectures to which their 
reason has never fairly becu appiied. 
Yet such is the constitution of our 
nature, that on religious topics we 
are ready to embrace any doctrine 
according to the bias of prejudice ; 
and to trust to the judgment of 
others, in this case especially, where 
nothing should be trusted. The 
complaint is as old as the days of 
Arminius. ‘** Sunt, quos prxcepto- 
rum nimius amor ita excexcat, ut 
nihil non ab ipsis dictum suspiciant, 
et velut e cxlo lapsum ancile, vene- 
rentur. Sunt quibus prayjudicia et 
preconcepte opiniones bonam men- 
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tem pervertunt, et non ratione 
verum, sed personis, temporibus, 
wido ellam privatis commodis me- 
tiantur. Non bujus solum sed et 
priorum szeculorum vVilia queror.” 
Armin. Opera. Pref. 

From this cause, or from mere 
carelessness, it happens, that one 
man considers the fail of our first 



















& 
1 
parents as involving only a slight 
deterioration of character, which ? 
scarcely extends In any assignable 7 1 
portion to their present descendants: 
another believes the operation of I) 
the Holy Spirit to be all a fable Ry 
This man expects to be saved .y his J), 
faith, while his life is profligate; HR 4 
and that man relies upon his works, J ,; 
though his works and his faith are J 
alike contemptible. And some there J ap 
are, who, with a view of being upon | he 
the safe side at least, “ blend ther JR yp, 
inconsistent works with a vague and sej 
unwarranted reliance on what the Be | 
Saviour has done for them, and thus J eq] 
patch up a merit and propitiauion of IR wh: 
their own; running the hazard ofin- J we 
corring the dapger of punishment by Be giy 
their lives, and inventing a scheme a pau 
to avert it by their creed.’** = are 
Ifwe look abroad, among the var KR eye, 
ous classes of this Christian country, I tion, 
we shall find numbers, of all ranks IRF But 
and conditions, who are blinded by Ie tend, 
misconceptions similar to these. 4 proo 
Vulgar errors are not always confin- 5 ing ¢ 
ed to vulgar persons ; and the exer: ; their 
cise of our rational powers upol Be disti; 
other topics, is no proof that they ie fully 
have ever been applied to questions I ed io 
connected with religion. and b 
It is very possible that a man may [7 to py 
be a profuund mathematician with 
out having turned his attention (0% " 
the Bible ; and utter ignorance d Cont 
divinity is perfectly consistent wii B@y,,, 
a knowledge of Greek. In this fach BP@lnfira g 
there is nothing to excite surprise: 
but is it not remarkable, that tho Meo s, 
who do give their time to the stud) Bevolun 
of the Scriptures, and employ al its w 
the faculties of their minds in th) ¥mank 
most noble pursuit, should be bran’ fithe oy 
ed as irrational enthusiasts by tB@would 
Othat 


* See Practical Piety, vol. i, p. 84 
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yery persons who on religious sub- 
jects never reason at all? Whence 
this confidence of accusaticn ?—Let 
the question be distinctly put. You 
beiteve that God has given a reve- 
lation of his will to man: is it ra- 
tional to neglect it? You believe 


> that life is passing fast away, and 


that upon your conduct in this world 
depend the interests of the next: 
and will a reasonable creature walk 
upon the verge of eternity, careless 
and insensible, as if the joys of 
heaven were an idle dream, the tor- 
ments of the damneda fable? If this 


oi 


' be to act upon rational principles, 


then indeed is the charge of fanati- 
cism, against those who adopt a dif- 
ferent system, fairly substantiated ; 
and the greatest of all enthusiasts is 
he, who, believing in the realities of 
- the invisible worid, conducts him- 
self as if he believed them not. 
Reflections of this nature repeat- 
edly forced themseives upen us, 
while perusing the voiumes of which 
' we intend in the present number to 
| give some account. We frequently 
| paused to exclaim, ** How forcibie 
y are right words ! how convincing, to 
_ every mind that is open io convic- 
| tion, must these arguiments prove !” 
| But ignorance and folly have an ex- 
/ tended dominion : and one striking 
| proof of their influence is, that liv- 
> ing excellence is never secure from 
[their attacks. The real value of 
P distinguished characters is seldom 
Stully ascertained, till they have ceas- 
a ed to molest vice by their presence, 
5 and by their warnings and exainpie 
>‘o put folly to shame. 


% 

i « Diram qui contudit Hydram 
Notaque fatali portenta labore subegit 

, Comperit invidiam supremo fine domari : 

| Urit enim fulgere suo, qui pregravat artes 
Infra se positas, extinctus amabiiur idem.” 


§ lo suppose that the writer of these 
Volumes, notwithstanding the bene- 
fits which she has conferred upon 
mankind, should be exempted from 
Phe operation of this general law, 
ould be a specimen of folly equal 
Othat which we haye just condemn- 
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ed. That Mrs. More is an enthusi- 
ast, Is often asserted; but the only 
evidence of the charge, which we 
have been able to discover, arises 
irom the circumstance of her direct- 
ing the energies of a powerlul and 
enlightened mind to the best of all 
causes. That she is an enemy to 
the exercise of reason In religicus, 
inquiries is ubquestionable ; for her 
writings abound with the best spe- 
cimens of reasoning, enriched and 
embellished with the most striking 
pictures of a tine imagination. Of 
her distike to good works, the pioof 
seems to consist in the uncommon 
anxiety which she cisplays to bring 
religion into the ordinary concerns 
of Iile, and to give to itits futi effect 
as a practical principle. It her hos- 
tility to the Church of Engiand be 
the theme of animadversion, the de- 
monstration Is to be found in the 
very warm and unchanging regard 
which she delights to shew to its 
doctrines and its forms :—a regard, 
too, which is not, as In too many 
cases, assumed fora private and par- 
ticular purpose, but founded upon 
experience of their value, and convic- 
tion of their excetience. Whether 
these and similar insinuations pro- 
ceed from a wicked and maijevolent 
motive, or are merely the result of 
ignorance and in:becility, we shall 
not pause toinquire: they are more 
than counterbalanced by the admira- 
tion and the love of the good and the 
wise; and these feclingsofregard will 
certalhly suffer no diminution by the 
publication of the volumes belore us. 

The object of this work is to shew 
the influence of true religion vpon 
the conduct. It is divided into twen- 
tv-one chapters, coptaining so many 
distinct subjects of discussion. The 
basis of all religion is a right dispo- 
sition of the mind; and Mrs. More, 
therefore, commences her labour 
with the establishment of Christian- 
ity as an “internal principle.’ Her 
next chapter is to shew its operation 
as a “practical principle ;’? and in 
the succeeding portions of her work 
she introduces many of the most 
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important and interesting conside- 
rations which relate to the cultiva- 
tion of a Christian spirit and the 
maintenance of the Christian cha- 
racter. ‘To those who are acquaint- 
ed with the former writings of Mrs. 
More, there is no need to remark, 
that her views in the present publi- 
cation are never superficial. She 
has her subject in full possession ; 
observes all its bearings and rela- 
tions ; and pourtrays them with a 
fidelity of delineation which is rare- 
ly to be found. With a mind which 
is certainly well calculated for close 
reasoning, she possesses in an emi- 
nent degree the happy talent of a 
fiopular veasoner. Her arguments 
are at all times easy of comprehen- 
sion: there is nothing recondite, 
nothing perplexed : and they are so 
adorned by hiveliness of manner, 
propriety of allusion, and beauty of 
lilustration, that none will complain 
of weariness, and few will begin the 
work without giving it an entire 
perusal. Yothe man of taste it will 
be recommended by its felicity of 
composition, and the = familiarity 
which it bespeaks with the best mo- 
dels both of poetry and prose: the 
man of reflection will be eratitted 
by the developement of character, 
and knowledge of the world, con- 
tained in cvery chapter: whilst the 
pious will be farther deligtited by its 
just views and weighty observations. 

It has been urged, aud perhaps 
not without reason, aealust some 
writers of acknowiled.2cd piety, that 
whilst Christianity is exhibited by 
them in ber native excetlence, she 
Is made to appear with an unamia- 
bleness of manner, and a sternness 
of countenance, which are more cal- 
culated to repel than to invite. In 
the pages of Mrs. More she Is tntro- 
duced to us in all her loveliness of 
feature, and all her graces of attrac- 
tion. Her form, indeed, bears the 
impress of majesty, but it is of 
majesty softened by benevolence ; 
whilst faith, and hope, and charity, 
are the inseparable companions of 
her way ; at once her ornament and 
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her strength. By some thoughtless 
critic, itis possible that Mrs. More 
may be condemned as a r7gid mo- 
ralist ; but by no person, we believe, 
asa harsh one. that she is serious 
ina very serious Cause, ought scarce. 
ly to be urged as matter of accusa- 
lion: eternity is no light concern, 
and none but fools will oaien a mock 
at sin. But her seriousness has no 
tincture of the morose, nor Is her re- 
ligion allied to gloom: it Is suited 
to the real condition of man, and is 
calculated to make him happy. Phose 
who teli us merely of the beauty of 
virtue, and the ease of its attainment, 
are moralists unworthy of the name. 
The authoress of these volumes 
wriies with a thorough knowledge 
ofthe human heart: she is inuinate- 
ly acquainted with all its means o/ 
self-delusion—with its frailties and 
its tollics—-with its semi-perceptions 
of truth and its subulities of evasian; 
and she explores its most secret re 
cesses. Much as we admire this 
treatise on other accounts, we should 
be cisposed to fix upon this Intimate 
konowledyc of the heart as its most 
striking and characteristic excel 
lence. No young person could have 
written these pages: the remarks 
which they contain,are the result 
of lone and diligent observation ¢ 
every thing that is passing within, 
wud of much that is acting around us 
t is impossible to peruse them with 
out feeling that they do indeed holt 
the mirror up to nature 2” they pre 
sent ns witha picture of ourselves= 
a picture drawn from the life : andé 
those for whom this work is intent 
ed, he must be raised high above the 
common Jot of mortality, or lamelr 
tably depressed below it, who (loc! 
not, on the perusal, repeatedly 4° 
knowledge, Such has been my Col 
ductand such have been ny excuses 
But it is time to introduce to ol! 
readers the book itself; and it seem 
necessary to apologize for having * 
long detained them. In the fe 


pages which we can spare for ¢& 

tracts, it will hardly be expect(ye 

that we should do more than p"— 
as 
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duce specimens of the writer’s man- 
ner. Many passages, which we had 
marked for insertion, we are com- 
pelled to omit; and we are the less 
disposed to regret this circumstance, 
from the persuasion that the work 
will be very generally read. 

In the first 
“Christianity an internal Principle, 
the object proposed in these vulutmes 
is thus described. 


x oe . ' 
Cnapter, ei itled 
53 


“The religion which itis t 

‘sc pages to recommend, has been some- 
times misunderstood, and not seidom = nus- 
represented, It has been deseribed as an 
unproductive theory, and ridiculed as a fan- 
ciful ext travagance, For the at dis- 
tinction, It ts “here called, the ‘ton of the 
ert. Whe it subsists as Tountain 
of spiritual life ; thence tt sends forth, us 
from the central seat of its existence, sup- 
plies of life and warmth through the whole 
frame: there isthe soul of virtue, there is 
t| the vital principle which animates the whole 
igof a Christian. 
‘This rehgion has been the support and 
consolation of the pious believer in all LeCS 
ofthe church. That it has been perverted 
pot by the cloistered and the un-eloi 

ert mystic, not merely to promo te ibstrac. 

ion of wind, but inactivity of life, 
Bvothis ng against the inciple itself Wi, 
Ne Testament 


7 
omect of 


oo 
SANC 
reLi, 


re the 


c 1! 
Di 


makes 
at 
has not 
Its in- 
and turned into arms 
doctrine which it was 


never Meant to oppose ? 
“Bat if it has been carried to a blame- 
able excess Dy the pious error of holy men 


it eas pnocent 


abused to the most) perni- 
His extravagance as fur. 
d tothe enemies of internal relied 
or rather 

sound and sober excreises of genuine 
ety. They seize every as:on to re; 
it were ¢ dead. as the foe of 

ty; ridiculous, as the infallible test 
unsound mind; misehievous, as hos- 
vir and destructive, es 
¢ ' ie 


public teu ants 


and 


i sh 1), 


invectives, namie 
ree 
eutitasit 
valit 
if an 
active 
Jane of 
if te se 
then were the br 
es of the Christian church ; 
forne, and Porteou 


eharges be 


really well 
iphtest lumuna- 
then were 
3,and Beveridge ; then 
vere Hooker, and ‘Taylor, and Herbert ; 
lopkins, Leighton, and Usher; Howe, 
md Baxter ; Kidiey, Jewell, and Hooper ; 
hen were slrysostome, and Augustine 

he reformers and the fathe ‘rs; then were 
ie goodly fellowship of the prophets, t 
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were the noble army of martyrs, then were 
the glorious company of the apostles, then 
was the disciple whom Jesus loved, then 
was Jesus hiniself—I shudder at the impli- 
cation-—dry speculatists, frantic enthusi- 
asis, enemies to virtue, and subverters of 
the public weal. 

‘those who disbelieve, or deride, or re- 
ject this inward religion, are much to be 
compassionated. Their belief that no such 
principle exists, will, it 1s to be feared, et- 
fectually prevent its existing in themselves, 

least, while they make their own state 
the measure of their general judgement. 
Not being sensible of the required disposi- 


tions, in their own hearts, they establish 
this as a proof of its impossibility in all 
cases, This persuasion,as long as they main- 


tain it, will assuredly exclude 
tion of divine truth. What they assert can 
true ino case, cannot be true in their 
own. Their hearts will be barred against 
any inflrence in the power of which they do 
not beheve. “ihe y will not desire it; ; the +f 
wil not pray for it, except in the Liturgy, 

here it is the decided language thev will 
not addict themselves to those pious exer- 
cises to which it invites them, exercises 
which it ever loves and cherishes. Thus 
they expect the end, but avoid the way 
which leads to it . they indulge the hope of 
ry, while they neglect or pervert the 
mcans oferace, But let not the formalre- 
ligionist, who bas, probably, never sought, 
aid therefore never obtained, any sense of 


the recep- 


he 


' 
tar 


the spiritu il mercies of God, conclude that 
there is, therefore, no suchstate. His hav- 
in? no conception a itisno morea proof 


that no such state exists, than it is a proof 
that the cheering beams ofa genial climate 
e, betause the inhabitants 
me have never felt them. 
p. Lil—- io. 


have no existend 
of the frozen z 
Vol. 1. ] 
Should any lingering suspicion 
still be entertained that the doctrines 
inculcated in this work are merely 
theoretical, we should hope that the 
perusal of the next chapter will 
move the mistake. The root of ali 
excellence is religion inthe heart: 
the frui e to be exhibited in 


‘ [ > 
fs oi tt al 


the conduct. 
“There is a class of visionary, but pious 


seem to shoot as far bevend 
re moralists fall short of rt, 


and gross minds may be 


. ' 

writers, Who 
1 

the mark as me 


Men of tow views 


said to be wise dedow whatis written, wi ile 
those of too subtle refinement are wise 
ahuve it. “Phe one wravel i the dust from 
the mertness ¢ Cher] intelectual faculties ; 
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while the others are lost in the clouds by 
stretching them beyend thei appointed 
limits. The one build spiritual castles in 
the air, instead of erecting them on the 
“holy ground ” of Scripture ; the other lay 
their foundation in the sand, instead of 
resting iton the Rock of ages. ‘Ihus, the 
superstructure of both is equally unsound. 

** God is the fountain from which all the 
streams of goodness flow ; the centre from 
which all the rays of blessedness diverge. 
All our actions are, therefore, only good, as 
they have a reference to him: the streams 
must revert back to their fountain, the rays 
must converge again to their centre. 

** If love of God be the governing princi- 
pie, this powerful spring will actuate all the 
movements of the rational machine The 
essence of religion does not so mucli consist 
in actions as affections. Though right ac- 
tions, therefore, as from an excess of cour- 
tesy they are commonly termed, may be 
performed where there are no right affec- 
tions ; yet are they a mere carcase, utter- 
ly destitute of the soul, and, therefore, of 
the substance of virtue. But neither can 
affection substantially and truly subsist with- 
out producing right actions ; for never let 
it be forgotten, that a pious inclination 
which has not life and vigour sufficient to 
ripen into act when the occasion presents 
itself, and a right action which does not 
grow out of a sound principle, will neither 
of them have any place in the account of 
real goodness. A good inclination will be 
contrary to sin, but a mere inclination will 
not subdue sin. 

**The love of Ged, as it is the source of 
every right action and feeling, so is it the 
only principle which necessarily involves 
the love of our fellow-creatures. As man 
we donot love man. There is a love of 
partiality but not of benevolence ; of insen- 
sibility but not of philanthropy ; of friends 
and favourites, of parties and societies, but 
not of man collectively. Itis true we may, 
and do, without this principle, relieve his 
distresses, but we do not bear with his 
faults. We may promote his fortune, but 
we do not forgive his offences; above all, 
we are not anxious for his immortal inter- 
ests. Wecould not see him want without 
pain, but we can see him sin without emo- 
tion. We could not hear of a beggar per- 
ishing at our door without horror, but we 
can, without concern, witness an acquain- 
tance dying without repentance. Is it not 
strange that we must participate something 
of the divine nature, before we can really 
love the human? It seems, indeed, to be 
an insensibility to sin, rather than want of 
benevolence to mankind, that makes us na- 
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turally pity their temporal and be Careless of 
their spiritual wants ; but does not this very 
insensibility proceed from the want of love 
to God ? 

“As it is the habitual frame, and pre- 
dominating disposition, which are the true 
measure of virtue, incidental good actions 
are no certain criterion of the state of the 
heart ; for who is there, who does not oc- 
casionally do them? Having made some 
progress in atiaining this disposition, we 
must not sit down satisfied with propensi- 
ties and inclinations to virtuous actions, 
while we rest short of their actual exercise. 
If the principle be that of sound Christiani- 
ty, it will never be inert = While we shall 
never do good with any great effect, till we 
labour to be conformed,in some measure, to 
the image of God; we shall best evince 
our having obtained something of that 
conformity, by a course of steady and ac- 
tive obedience to God.” Vol. i. pp. 52— 
36. 

“There cannot be a more striking in- 
stance, how emphatically every doctrine of 
the Gospel has a reference to practical 
goodiess, than is exhibited by St. Paul, in 
that magnificent picture of the resurrec- 
tion, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, 
which our church has happily selected, for 
the consolation of survivors at the last clos- 
ing scene of mortality. After an inference 
as triumphant as it is logical, that because 
‘Christ is risen, we shall rise also;’ after 
the most philosophical illustration of the 
rising of the body from the dust, by the 
process of grain sown in the earth, and 
springing up into anew mode of existence ; 
after describing the subjugation of all things 
to the Redeemer, and his laying down the 
mediatorial kingdom ; after sketching with 
a seraph’s pencil, the relative glories of the 
celestial and terrestrial bodies ; after ex- 
hausting the grandest images of created 
nature, and the dissolution of nature It- 
self; after such a display of the solemni- 
ties of the great day, as makes this world, 
and all its concerns, shrink into nothing : 
in such a moment, when, if ever, the rapt 
spirit might be supposed too highly wrought 
for precept and admonition—the apostle 
wound up, as he was, by the energies ot 
inspiration, to the immediate view of the 
glorified state—the last trumpet sounding— 
the change from mortal to immortality ¢- 
fected ig the twinkling of an eye—tbe sting 
of death drawn out—victory snatched from 
the grave—then, by a turn, as surprising 
as it is beautiful, he draws a conclusion 4s 
unexpectedly practical as his premuses 
were grand and awful :—* Therefore, ™ 
beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmove 
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ble, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord.” Then at once, by another quick 
transition, resorting from the duty to the 
reward, and winding up the whole with an 
argument as powerful as his rhetoric had 
been sublime, he adds—‘ forasmuch as ye 
know that your labour is not in vain in the 
Lord”” Vol. i. pp. 49—351. 


The last passage affords a beauti- 
ful specimen of the style, elevated 
by the sentiment, and naturally ris- 
ing with the subject. It is eloquent 
without violence, and dignified with- 
out labour: the production of a 
mind equal to the perception of the 
true sublime, and of a heart deeply 
interested in the awful realities 
which are presented to the view. 
The whole of these two chapters is 
admirable. : 

The next is a valuable chapter, 
on ‘Mistakes in Religion.” The 
importance of the subject tempts us 
to the following quotation. 
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* Among the many mistakes in religion, 
itis commonly thought that there is some- 
thing so unintelligible, absurd, and fanati- 
calin the term conversion, that those who 
employ it run no small hazard of being in- 
volved in the ridicule it excites. It is sel- 
dom used but ludicrously, or in contempt. 
This arises partly from the levity and igno- 
rance of the censurer, but perhaps as much 
from the imprudence and enthusiasm of 
those who have absurdly confined it to real 
or supposed instances of sudden or miracu- 
lous changes from profligacy to piety. But 
surely, with reasonable people, we run no 
risk in asserting that he, who being awak- 
ened by any of those various methods which 
the Almighty uses to bring his creatures to 
the knowledge of himself, who seeing the 
corruptions that are in the world, and feel- 
ing those with which his own heart abounds, 
is brought, whether gradually or more rap- 
idly, from an evil heart of unbelief, to a 
lively faith in the Redeemer ; from a life, 
hot only of gross vice, but of worldliness 


and vanity, to a life of progressive piety ; 


whose humility keeps pace with his pro- 
fess; who, though his attainments are 
alvancing, is so far from counting himself 
to have attained, that he presses onward 
with unabated zeal, and evidences, by the 
chinge in his conduct, the change that has 
taken place in his heart—such a one is 
Surely as sincerely converted, and the ef- 
“ct is as much produced by the same di- 
vine energy, as if some instantaneous revo- 
lution in his character had riven ita mi- 
raculous appearance. The doctrines of 
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Scripture are the same now as when Da- 
vid called them ‘a law converting the soul 
and giving /ight to the eyes.’ This is per- 
haps the most accurate and comprehensive 
definition of the change for which we are 
contending, for it includes both the iiJumi- 
nation ofthe understanding, and the altera- 
tion in the disposition. 

«If then this obnoxious expression signi- 
fy nothing more nor less than that change 
of character which consists in turning from 
the world to God, however the term may 
offend, there is nothing ridiculous in the 
thing. Now, as itis not for the term which 
we contend, but for the principle conveyed 
by it; so it is the principle and not the 
term, which is the real ground of objec- 
tion ; though it is a little inconsistent that 
many who would sneer at the idea of con- 
version, would yet take it extremely ill if 
it were suspected that their hearts were not 
turned to God. . 

*¢ Reformation, aterm against which no 
objection is ever made, would, if words 
continued to retain their primitive signifi- 
cation, convey the same idea. For it is 
plain that to re-form means to make anew. 
In the present use, however, it does not con- 
vey the meaning in the same extent, nor 
indeed does it imply the operation of the 
syme principle. Many are reformed on 
human motives ; many are partially reform- 
ed; but only those who, as our great Poet 
says, are ‘retormed altogether,’ are con- 
verted. There is no complete reformation 
in the conduct affected without a revolu- 
tionin the heart Ceasing from some sins ¢ 
retaining others in a less degree ; or adopt- 
ing such as are merely creditable ; or flying 
from one sin to another; or ceasing from 
the external act without any internal change 
of disposition, is not Christian reformation. 
The new principle must abolish the old 
habit, the rooted inclination must be sub- 
dued by the substitution ofan opposite one, 
The natural bias must be changed. The 

actual offence will no more be pardoned 

than cured if the inward corruption be not 
eradicated. To be ‘alive unto God through 

Jesus Christ’ must follow ‘the death unto 

sin.” There cannot be new aims and ends 

where there is not a new principle to pro- 
duce them. We shall not choose a new 
path until a light from heaven direct our 
choice and ‘ guide our feet? We shal! nat 

‘run the way of God’s commandments’ 

till God himself enlarge our heart.” Vol. 

i. pp. 59—65. 


It would be a pleasing task, if our 
limits would permit it, to furnish a 
short account ofevery chapter. This 
task, however, we are compelled te 
decline ; and we do it with less re» 

45 
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luctance, from the hone that many, 
who read these pages, will be induc- 
ed to study the work itself: let their 
censure be directed against us, if 
they fill to receive from the perusal 
bowh pieasureand improvement. In 
the tullowing paragraphs, we’ select 
a tew passages from three very cx- 
cclient chapters, on * Prayer,’ on 
** Christian Holiness,” and on “the 
comparatively small Faults and Vir- 
tues.” 

“We are ofien deceived both as to the 
prmeciple and the efleet of our prayers. 
Woaen from some external cause the heart 
is glad, the spirits light, the thoughts 
r adv, the tongue voluble, a kind of spon- 
taneous eloquence is the result ; with thts 
we are pleased, and this ready flaw we 
are willing to impose on ourselves for 
piety. 

“On the other hand, when the mind 
dejected, the animal spirits low, the 
thoughts confused; when apposite words 
do not readily present themselves, we are 
apt to accuse our hearts of want of fervor, 
to lament our weakness and to mourn 
that because we have had no pleasure in 
praying, our pravers have, therefore, not 
ascended to the throne of mercy. In 
both cases, we perhaps Judge ourselves un- 
fairly These unready accents, these faul- 
tering gan Ss, 5 these ilf-expressed petitions, 
may find 3 acceptance than the florid 
talk with whieh we we were so weil satis- 
fied: the datter consisted, it may be, of 
shining thoughts, floating on the fancy, elo- 
quent words dwelling only on the lips ; the 
former was the sighing of a contrite heart, 
abased by the fecling of its own unworthi- 
ness, ond awed by vive perfections ofa holy 
and heart-searehin ay God ‘ihe heart ts 
dissatisfied with its own dull and tasteless 
repetitions, which, with alltheir imperfec- 
tions. [ifinite Goodness mav perhaps hear 
—We mav not only he elated 
ferven- 


with favour, 
with the fluency but even with the 





«* Ol these sort of repetitions, our ad- 
mirable chu: pie i urgy has been accuse: as 
afaalt; bet this de ke ‘et, fit be one, bappi- 
ly accomm Pele itsclf to our infirmities. 
Where is the fivoured being whose atten- 
tion never wanders. whose heart accompa. 
lips in every sentence ? Is there no 
absence of mind in the petitioner, no wan- 
dering of th: 
the heart, which these reperitions are wise. 
ly calesilated to corvect, to rouse the de«d 
attention, to bring back the strayed aflcc- 
tions 2” 


nies b's 
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cy of our prayers. Vanity may grow out 
of the very act of renouncing i, and we May 
begin to feel proud at having humbled our. 
selves so eloquently. 

“There is, however, a strain and spirit 
of prayer equally distinct from that facili. 
ty and copiousness for which we certainly 
are never the better m the sight of God, 
and from that constraint and dryness for 
Which we mav be never the worse — ‘There 
is asimple, solid, pious straw of prayer in 
which the suppticant is so filled and occu. 
pied with a sense of hts own dependence, 
and of the importance of the things for 
asks, and so persuaded of the 

grace oi God through Christ to 
chat while he is en. 
linagine, 


which he 
power and 
give him those things, 
raged in it, he does not merely 
but feets assured that God is nigh to him 
asa reconciled father, so that every bur. 
den and doubt are taken off from his mind, 
‘ile knows,’ as St. John expresses it, ‘that 
he has the petitions he desired of God) 
and feels the truth of that promise, ‘while 
thev are vet spesking, Pwill hear? = This 
is the perfection of prayer.” Vol. t. pp. 
126—129. 

“ The law of holiness, then, 1s a law 
binding on all persons without distinetion, 
not limited to the period nor to the pe oale 
to whom it was given. It reaches througli 
the whole Jewish dispensation, and ex- 
tends, with wider demands and higher 
sanctions, to everv Christian, of every de- 
Nomimation, of every age, and every coun- 
try 
“A more sublime motive cannot be as- 
sisned why we should be holy than because 

‘the Lord our God is holy”? Men of the 
world have no obtection to the terms vir- 
tue, morality, integrity, rectitude; but 
they associate something overacted, not to 

sav hypocritical, with the term heliness, 
and neither use it in a good sense when; ip 
plied to others, nor would wish to have it 
applied to themselves, but make it over, 
with alittle suspicion, and not a little de- 
riston, to puritans and enthusiasts 
“This suspected epithet, however, 15 
surely rescued from every injurions a assoc'2 
tion, if we consider it as the chosen at tri- 
bute of the Most High. We do not pre- 
sume to apply the terms virtue, pr ih he 
morality, to G ee but we ascribe holies 
to him becanse he first ascribed it to hm. 
self, as the aggrevate and consummation 
all his perfections ’ Vol 1 op 222 ¢% 223 

“ Traces more or less of the holiness cf 
God may be found in his works, to those 
who view them wth the eve of faith: they 
are more plainiy visible in his providencess 
but it isin his word that we must chiefly 
look for the manifestations of his heliness 
He is everv where deserbed as perfec'ly 
hely in himself, as a mudel to be imitate 
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by his creatures, and, though with an in- 
terval rmmeasurabie, as imitable by them, 

“ihe great doctimme of redom, tion is 


inseparabl, connected with the doctrine of 


suncifieation, AS ap admiurabice wriicr has 
obsorved, ‘if the bloug of Chiist reconcile 
us ta the justice of God, the sjarit of Cissist 
is 'o reconcic us to the holiness of God! 
Wien we gidaginses therefore, that Christ is 
unto us © mehteousness, we are mn 


wade 
the saiee place t ali ht that he is made unto 
us sane ott cation; that is, he is both justi. 


In vain shail we ce- 
on bits sacrifice, 


fier and sanctitter, 
eccwve ourselves by resting 
wiele we ole ‘cl to mmitate hus eXan p ie, 

* The ah ieus spirits which surround 
the throne of God are not represented as 
singing hallehijahs to lis onmapovence, nor 
een to Mis meres, but to that attribute 
wich, as With a glory, encircles all the 
rest. ‘They perpetuetly ers, Holy, beh 
hoiv, Lord God of Hests ; and it is obser- 
vaote, that the angels which adore him for 
his holiness are the ministers of his justice, 
Those puce intelligences perceive, Do doubt, 
thal this union of attributes constitutes the 
divine perfection, 

e'Piis infimitelby 
whom angels and arehange!: 
hosts of heaven, xre continually ascmbing 
holiness, has commanded as to be holy. 
To be boly because God is holy, is both an 
argument and a command. An argument 
founded on the perfections of God, and a 
command to imitate him. This com- 
mand is given to creatures, fallen indeed, 
but to whom God graciously promises 
strength for the imitation. If we do not 
endeavour to imitate him whom we wor- 
ship, we do not worship him in sincerity. 
Itis obvious that we see fittle of the infi- 
nie excellences of that Being to some faint 
resemblance of which we do not endea- 
vour to aspire. If in God holiness implies 
an uggregate of perfections ; i man, even 
in his low degree, it is an incorporation of 
the Christian graces 

* The holiness of God, indeed, ts confin- 
ed by no limitation; ours is bounded, 
lixite, imperfect. Yet let us be sedulous 
to extend our little sphere. Let our de- 
Sires be large, though our capacitics are 
contracted Let our aims be lofty, though 
ol” attainments are low. Let us be soli- 
citous that no day pass without some aug- 
Mentation of our holiness, some added 
height in our aspirations, some wider ex- 
pansion in the compass of our virtues, Let 
Us strive every day for some superiority to 
the preceding day, something that shall 
distinctly mark the passing scene with pro- 
gress ; something that shall inspire an hum- 
ble hope that we are rather less unfit for 


blessed Being then, to 
3, and all the 
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than we were vesterday. 
who has recorded 


heaven to-day 
The celebrated artist 
that he passed no day without diawing @ 
line, drew it not for repeution but for pro- 
hot to produce a given pumber of 
strokes, but to forward his work, to con- 
plete his design. ‘Lhe Curistian, like tie 
- wa ee wes not draw his tines at ran- 
dum: he bas a mode}! to imitate, as wellas 
an outiine to fill, Every touch conforms 
him more and more to the gicat OVigih ial, 
He who has transfused most of the life of 
God into his soul, has copied it most suce 
cessfully.” Wolo pp. 2.38—227 

“the lesser quaiitics of the human cha- 
racter are bke the lower people in a coun. 
try; they are numerically, if not individu. 
ally, important. If we ib regulated, they 
become valuable from that very cireum- 
stunce of nun. bers which under a neghgcnt 
cdministration, renders them formud.ble. 
‘Lhe peace of the individual mind, and of 
the nation, is materiaily ahected by the dis- 
cipline in which these imfermor orders sre 
mainiained. Laxity and neglect in both 
causes are subversive of ail goud govern- 
ment 

* But ifwe may be allowed ‘to glance 
from earth to heaven,’ * perl ips the beauty 
of the iesser virtues may be still better il. 
lustrated by that long and luminous track 
made up of minute and almost impercepti- 
ble stars, which though separately too in- 
considerable to attract attention, yet from 
their number and their confluence, form 
that soft and shining stream of heht every 
where discernible, and which alw: avs Cor- 
responds to the same fixed stars, as the 
smaller virtues do to their concomitant 
ereat ones.—Without pursuing the mete- 
phor to the classic fiction that the Galaxy 
was the road through which the ancient 
heroes went to heaven, mav we not venture 
to sav that Christians will make their way 
thither more pleasant by the consistent 
practice of the minuter virtues ? 

“Every Christian should consider reli- 
gion as a fort which he is called to defend, 
The meanest soldier in the army, if he add 
patriotism to valour, will fight as earnesily 
as ifthe glory of the contest depended on 
his single arm, But he brings his watch- 
fulness as well as his courage into action, 
He strenuously defends every pass he is ap- 
pointed to euard, without inquiring whe- 
ther it be great or small. There is not any 
defect in religion or morals so little as to 
be of no consequence. World!y things may 
be little, because their aim and end may be 
little. Things are great or smali, not 
according to their ostensible importance,but 
according to the magnitude of their object, 
and the importance of their consequences. 


&'ress * 
$y 
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“‘The acquisition of even the smallest 
virtue being, as has been before observed, 
an actual conquest over the opposite vice, 
doubles our moral strength. ‘The spiritual 
enemy has one subject less, and the con- 
queror one virtue more. 

“* By allowed negligence in small things, 
we are not aware how much we injure reli- 
gion inthe eye of the world. How can we 
expect people to believe that we are in ear- 
nest in great points, when they see that we 
cannot withstand a trivial temptation,against 
which resistance would have been compa- 
ratively easy ? Ata distance, they hear with 
respect of our general characters. They 
become domesticated with us, and discover 
the same failings, littlenesses, and bad tem- 
pers, as they have been accustomed to meet 
with in the most ordinary persons.” Vol. i. 
pp. 237—259. 


The second volume commences 
with some observations on * Self- 
love :” we shall presently notice 
some objections, which have been 
advanced against the reasoning. The 
14th chapter is “On the Conduct 
of Christians with the Irreligious.” 
It is not sufficient that a Christian 
is desirous to do good; he should 
be careful to make the attempt in 
a kind spirit, and with a conciliating 
manner. By these means animosi- 
ty will be subdued, and calumny 
will, ina great measure, die away. 
Truth itself is frequently obnox- 
ious; but the best mode to extend 
its influence, is to avoid every thing 
offensive in enforcing it. In the 
character of Jesus Christ, we have 
a perfect specimen of all that is 
amiable and engaging: his disci- 
ples sometimes knew not what spirit 
they were of; and in this respect 
at least, too many professing Chris- 
tians, in modern times, are found to 
resemble them. But the cause of 
Christianity suffers, whenever her 
advocate is fairly chargeable with 
vulgarity of manner, or intolerance 
of spirit. 

The “Propriety of introducing 
Religion in general Conversation,” 
which forms the subject of the next 
ehapter, has been often discussed. 
That Mrs. More is an advocate for 
the practice will be readily believ- 


[ Sept, 


ed; but the “trite and trivial repe- 
tition of serious remarks,” which 
forms so much of the small talk of 
gossipping Chrisuans, is not includ- 
ed in her notion of religious conver. 
sation. The practice which she re- 
commends is calculated to profit ; 
and the arguments by which it is 
enforced are unanswerable. The 
felicity of the following passage 
need scarcely be pointed out. 


“¢ That allusions involving religious ques. 
tions are often productive of dispute and 
altercation, is a fact, which, though great- 
ly exaggerated, must yet in a degree be 
admitted. This circumstance may In some 
ineasure account for the singular reception 
which a religious remark is often observed 
tou meet within the world. It is curious to 
notice the surprise and alarm which, on 
such occasions, will frequently pervade the 
party present. The remark ts received as 
a stranger-guest, of which no one knows 
the quality or intentions. And, like a spe- 
cics of intellectual toundling, it is cast upon 
the company without a friend to foster its 
infancy, or to own any acquaintance with 
the parent. <A fear of consequences pre- 
vails. It is obvious that the feeling is— 
‘We know not into what it may grow; it 
is therefore safer to stifle it in the birth’ 
This if not the avowed is the implied sen- 
timent. 

“ But is not this delicacy, this mauvaise 
konte, so peculiar perhaps to vur country. 
men on religious subjects, the very cause 
which operates so unfavourably upon that 
effect which it labours to obviate ? Is not 
the very infrequency of moral or religious 
observations, a sufficient account to be 
given both of the perplexity and the irrita- 
tion said to be consequent upon their intro- 
duction? And were not religion (we mean 
such religious topics as may legitimately 
arise in mixed society) banished so much 
as itis from conversation, Might not its oc- 
casional recurrence become by degrees as 
natural, perhaps as interesting, certainly as 
instructive, and after all as safe, as ‘a close 
committee on the weather,’ or any other of 
the authorized topics which are about as 
productive of amusement as of instruction! 
People act as if religion were to be regard- 
ed at a distance, as if even a respectful 
ignorance were to be preferred to a more 
familiarapproach This reserve, however, 
does not give an air of respect so much as 


of mystery to religion. An able writer’ has 
ar 
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observed, ‘that was esteemed the most 
sacred part of pagan devotion which was 
the most impure , and the only thing that 
was commendable in it is, that it was kept 
agreat mystery.” He approves of nothing 
inthis religion but the modesty of with- 
drawing itself from the eyes of the world.— 
But Christianity requires not to be shroud- 
ed in any such mysterious recesses. She 
does not, like the eastern monarchs, owe 
her dignity to her concealment. She is, 
on the contrary, most honoured where most 
known, and most revered where more 
clearly visible.” Vol ii. pp. 6S —66. 


The 16th chapter, ** On Christian 
Watchfulness,” we would particu- 
larly recommend, with all due res- 
pect, to members of the clerical or- 
der. Admonitions are frequently 
offered to them, of which the object 
is neither very kind,‘nor the tone 
very friendly ; but the suggestions 
contained in this chapter are offered 
by one who has never been wanting 
in attachment to the church, nor in 
regard to its ministers ; and we have 
no doubt that they will be received 
in the spirit with which they are 
made. To the whole of the three 
last chapters we could earnestly in- 
vite the frequent and serious consi- 
deration of the younger clergy. 

We select two passages from a 
very weighty chapter, ‘* On Insen- 
sibility to Eternal Things,’? which 
will afford, we think, a fair specimen 
of Mrs. More’s general style of 
writing: the manner is lively, the 
reasoning is correct, and the illus- 
trauions are judicious and forcible. 


“Tnsensibility to eternal things, in beings 
who are standing on the brink of eternity 
is a madness which would be reckoned 
among prodigies, if it were not so common. 
It would be altogether incredible, if the 
numberless instances we have of it, were 
only related, and not witnessed, were only 
heard of, and not experienced. 

“If we had a certain prospect of a great 
estate and a splendid mansion, which we 
knew must be our’s in a few days ; and not 
only our’s as a bequest, but an inheritance; 
hot only as a possession but a perpetuity ; 
if, in the mean time, we rented, on a preca- 
rious lease, a paltry cottage in bad repair, 
"eady to fall, and from which we knew we 
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must at all events soon be turned out, de- 
pending on the proprietor’s will, whether 
the ejectment might not be the nexi mun- 
ute ; would it argue wisdom, or even Com- 
mon sense, totally to overlook our near and 
noble reversion, and to be so fondly attach- 
ed to our falling tenement, as to spend 
great part of our time and thoughts in sup- 
porting its ruins by props, and concealmg 
its decays by decvrations ? ‘To be sv abe 
sorbed in the little sordid pleasures of this 
frail abode, as not even to cultivate a taste 
for the delights of the mansion, where such 
treasures are laid up for us, and on the pos- 
session of which we fully reckon in spite of 
our neglect ; this is an excess of inconsid- 
eration, which must be seen to be credited, 

“Ttis a striking fact, that the acknowl- 
edged uncertainty of lite drives worldly 
men to make sure of every thing depending 
on it except their eternal concerns — It 
leads them to be regular in their accounts, 
and exact in their bargains. They are 
afraid of risking ever so little property, on 
so precarious a tenure as hfe, without in- 
suring a reversion, ‘here are even some 
who speculate on the uncertainty of life as 
atrade. Strange, that this accurate calcu- 
lation of the duration of life should not in- 
volve aserious attention to its end ! Strange, 
that the critical annuitant should totally 
overlook his perpetuity! Strange, that in 
the prudent care not to risk a fraction of 
property, equal care should not be taken, 
not to risk eternal salvation ! 

* Plutarch informs us that the Spartans 
so much valued the life of a citizen, that 
before they condemned any one to capital 
punishment, nothing could surpass the pa- 
tience of their inquiries, the accuracy of 
their examinations, the liberty of defence 
they allowed the criminal, and the slowness 
with which they pronounced his sentence. 
Even after judgment was passed, a long 
space was permitted to elapse before its ex- 
ecution. The reason they assigned to one 
who inguired the cause of their extreme 
deliberation was, because it was a case in 
which an error was incorrigible. When 
shall we see Christians as much afraid of a 
mistake in their own immortal concerns, 
as these wise pagans were in what related 
to the short human existence of a male- 
factor ? 

‘“We are not supposing flagitious char- 
acters, remarkable for any thing which the 
world calls wicked ; we are not supposing 
their wealth obtained by injustice, or in- 
creased by oppression. We are only sup- 
posing a soul drawn aside from God, by 
the alluring baits of the world, which, like 
the treacherous lover of Atalanta, causes 
him to lose the victory by throwing golden 
apples in his way. The shining baits are 
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obtained, but the race is lost!’ Vol. ii. pp. 
181—134. 

**A man absorbed ina multitude of se- 
cular concerns, decent but unawakened, 
listens with a kind of respeciful insensibil- 
ity to the overtures of rel: ION He con- 
siders the church as venceruble from her 
antiquity, and important from her connec- 
tion with the state. No one is more alive 
to lier political, nor mere dead to her spiri- 
tual importance. He is anxious for her 
existence, but indifferent to her doctrines. 
These he considers as a genera! miatter in 
Which he has no individual concern, or 
rather as the exclusive concern of the cicr- 
ev. He considers religious observances as 
something: decorous but unreal, as a grave 
custom made respectable by public usage, 
and long prescription. He admits that the 
poor who have liti!le to enjoy, and the idle 
who have little to do, cannot do better than 
Make over to God that ume which cannot 
be turned to a more profitable account. 
Religion, he thinks, may properiy cnough 
employ leisure, and occupy old age But 
though both advance towards himsclf with 
no impercc ptible step, he is still at a loss 
to determine the precise pericd when the 
leisure is sufficient, or the age enough ad- 
vanced. It recedes as the destined seuson 
approaches. He continues to intend mov- 
ing, but he continues to stand still. 

* Compare his drowsy sabbaths with the 
animation of the days of business, you 
would not think it was the same man. ‘The 
one are to be got over, the others are en- 
joved. He goes from the dull decencies, 
the shadow y forms, for such they are to 


him, of public worship, to the solid realities’ 


of bis wor Idly concerns, to the chearful ac- 
tivities of secular lite. These he considers 
as bounden, almost as exclusive duties, 
The others indeed may not be wrong, but 
these he is sure are right. The world 

his element. Here he breathes freely his 
native air. Here he is substantially engag 
ed Here his whole mind ts alive, his un- 
derstanding broad awake, all his energies 
are im full play; fis mind is all alacrity ; 
his faculties are employed, his capacities 
are filled; here they have an object wor- 
thy of their widest expansion. Here his de- 
sires and afiections are absorbed. ‘The 
faint impression of the Sunday’s sermon 
fudes away, to be as faintly re vived on the 
Sunday following, again to fade in the suc- 
ceeding weck, ‘Io the sermon he brings a 
formal ceremoneous attendance; to the 
world he brings al! his heart and soul, and 
mind, and strength. To the one he resorts 
in conformity to law andcustom ; to induce 
iim to resort to the other, he wants nolaw, 
no sanction, no invitation, no argument. 
His will is of the partv. His passions are 
volunteers, 


The inyisible things of heaven 
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are clouded in shadow, are lost in distance, 


The world is lord of the ascendant. Kich- 
es, honours, power, fill his mind with bril- 
liantimages. ‘ihey are present, they are 
certain, tt eV are tang cible. They assume 
form and bulk. in these, therefore, he 
cannot be mista ‘ken ; ; in the others he may, 
The eagerness of competition, the struggle 
for superiority, the perturbations of ambi. 
tion, All his nund with an emotion, bis soul 
with an sgitation, his afiectrons with an in. 
terest, which though very anlike bappiness, 
lie yet Gatters Ibymsch is the read to it, 
This factituous pleasure, this tumultuous 
feeling, produces at least that negative sat- 
isfaction of which he is constantly in search 
—it keeps him fiom himsclf.? Vol. i. pp. 
148—151, 


In closing those quotations. we 
are compelied to acknowledge, that 
upon son.e of the best chapters in 
the work we have not olfiered a 
single remark: among these are 
the cighth, the eleventh, and the 
nineteenth. ‘Fhe reason for this 
Omission is, that our linsits will rot 
allow us to transcribe largely ; and 
we are ubwiliing, by an inacequate 
account, to diminish the impression 
which a perusal of them must excite. 

That a woik Lke the present, 
which introduces a considerable va- 
riety of religious subjects, discussed 
upon Christian principles, should 
mect with the approbation of all 
who profess to be reasoners, can 
hardly be expected. ‘The plain 
and simple doctrines of the Gospel 


of Christ, have from the period of 


their promulgation been a ground 
of offence; and it were absurd to 
imagine, that those who in the pre- 
sent day refuse submission to the 
authority of Scripture, will shew 
much deference tu writers who take 
their stand upon scriptural ground. 
To ihose who consider all religion 


as comprised in certain reveries of 


a fanatical faith, the strict scrutiny 
into conduct, which is enjoined 
these pages, will appear little better 
than a dereliction of their creed and 
an abanconment of their privileges: 
The cham: io: for good works alone, 
will be offended on two accounts * 
for as persons of this class are 
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never very remarkable for abound- 
ing in the good deeds which they 
gy loudly praise, they will contend 
that the moral standard of these vo- 
Jumes is far too high ; and they will 
further matotain, that the principle 
of faith ope © ing upon the heart by 
the lutlicnes: of heaventy agency, is 
in the last devree enthusiastic and 
absurd. 

Jojecuons of this nature have 
been lately advanced, with others 
equally valid, by a writer in the 
Monthly eeview.* Whether it be 
worth our labour to expose the 
childish sophistry of the article in 
question, we can scarcely deter- 
mine ; for on what Christian princi- 
ple can we contend with those who 
deny the most tmportant of Chris- 
tian doctrines ? We must frankly 
confess, that we do not expect, by 
any arguments drawn from the 
Scriptures, to produce much effect 
upon the reviewer : but the discus- 
sion may possibly be useful to oth- 
ers: and we shall therefore proceed 
to shew, that the Reviewver’s objec- 
tions to the morality of Mrs, More’s 
work are frivolous ; that his state- 
ment and refutation of her doctrines 
are unfair; and that the manner and 
spirit of bis attack, for such it must 
be called, discover neither good 
breeding nor good taste. In notic- 
ing this critique we are not moved 
by any alarm for the peace or fume 
of the excellent authoress, but rather 
by having observed that some of his 
objections, less distinctly stated, are 
too current among conversation cri- 
tics, with whom the tone and tem- 


* The class of reviewers to whom we 
have hitherto been accustomed, have in 
feneral been little remarkable for their re- 
gard to the truths of Christianity. A very 
h mourable exeeption has recently appear- 
ed in the British Review, of which the 
third number has just been published. In 
their account hath of Mrs. More’s work 
ind of other publications on religious sub- 
Jects, the writers of that review have de- 
fended the cause of sound principle in the 
SMiPit of Mor stian moderation, and with a 
derree of talent certainly inferior to few of 
their contemporaries, 
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per both of text and comment some- 
limes weigh more than right aims 
and sound arguments. 

We first have it, on the word of 
awit, that Mrs. More’s * Practical 
Piety contains more piety than can 
be practised.” This gentleman is 
greatly obliged to our Reviewer for 
giving notoriety to his bon-mot: stil 
more for the candour and modesty 
with which he confesses it a bor- 
rowed sparkle, since its singular 
brilliance might have misled us to 
ascribe it to the lagentous critic him- 
self: but sull more is he favoured 
by the argumentative support here 
eiven to this popular opinion, so 
happily expressed. Weare gravely 
apprised that the majority will join 
in it: as though it were matter of 
new and doubtful observation, that 
numbers have a general distasie for 
works of this character; that they 
relish better a low and equivocal 
morality, served up in elegant max- 
ims, or in the agreeable envelope of 
fiction. Surely it is detracting little 
from the merit and consistency of 
Christian moralists to say, that the 
purity and elevation of their princi- 
ples are calculated to discourage and 
disappoint the irreligious. If this 
be just cause of censure, how strict- 
ly applicable is it to the writings of 
the New Testa'nent ; and most of 
all, tothe precepts and doctrines of 
that great Instructer, of whom even 
his enemies said ** never man spake 
like this man.’”? We cannot forget 
the impressive declarations of Christ, 
in proof that the religion he came 
to teach is the religion of the heart. 
While we have his words recorded, 
—* Godis aspirit, and must be wor- 
shipped in spirit and in truth :"—* I 
say upto you, that every idle word 
that men shall speak, they shall 


give account thereof in the day of 
judgment; for by thy words thou 
shalt be justified. and by thy words 
shalt thou be condemned,’’—can it 
be esteemed less than rross inadver- 
tence to charge a teacher in the 
school of Christ with assuming toe 
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high a tone, or fixing too raised a 
standard of morals ? Will it be af- 
firmed that Mrs. More’s refinements 
are not to be found in the Gospel ? 
It is obvious that she addresses the 
refined classes ofa refined age. Her 
works, as coming from a polished 
and reflecting mind, and from a cha- 
racter accustomed to the higher walk 
of society, would naturally be best 
adapted to a select order of readers. 
We find in all of them ‘feelings and 
situations which the less cultivated 
will hardly recognise ; courses of 
thought in which they will not rea- 
dily accompany her ; and especially 
that nice Inquest into motives, and 
close scrutiny ofthe heart, which it 
requires habits of reflection,and some 
proficiency in self-acquaintance, to 
appropriate.. Above all, we find that 
undeviating adherence to the requisi- 
tions of Christian'ty, which demands 
a serious concern about religion to 
predispose the neart in their behalf, 
or to prevent their encountering a 
portion of prejudice, or even disgust. 
But, in order to shew that Mrs. 
More’s Christian morality ‘is in cer- 
tain points pushed to an unjustifiable 
extreme,’ it must be proved that she 
has pushed it beyond the principles 
of the doctrine of Christ. 

The point which is selected by 
this critic for its peculiar extrava- 
gance, Is her alleged attempt to an. 
nihilate self-love, which he kindly 
informs us is as impossible as to an- 
nihilute the passions and affections. 
This objection is repeated more at 
large in his comment on the chapter 
entided °° Self-love.” On the sub- 
ject of self-love, misapprehension 
may possibly arise from the dispu- 
table import of the term. If we in- 
tend by it, the desire of personal 
good or happiness, which is a first 
principle in our nature, the idea of 
extirpating or suppressing that prin- 
ciple is visionary, and the condem- 
nition of it absurd. But if self-love 
be understood in its more common, 
and, we may «dd, scriptural, accep- 
tation. it certainly describes a cor- 
rupt principle. It seems to have 
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been employed in this sense chiefly 
for the sake of its comprehensive- 
ness, since, besides being liable to be 
erroneously or perversely confound. 
ed with the former signification, it 
is in itself somewhat too indefinite, 
standing for various distinct disposi- 
tions of the mind,—as self-impor- 
tance, self-idolatry, self-deception, 
and self-will. It 1s probably used 
thus by St. Paul, when he predicts 
to Timothy the sins of future umes: 
‘“ For men shall be lovers of their 
own selves, covetous, boasters,”’ &c.: 
Self-love appearing as a sort of title, 
generally descriptive or inclusive of 
the evil catalogue which follows. It 
is, no doubt, a bold and compendious 
use of words, which comprises so 
many vices of the heart and life un- 
der this single name : yet is it not 
justified by the lamentable fact, that 
such are the customary channels in 
which this active principle moves 
and operates? How is self-love 
evinced by mankind? Is it in first 
uniformly seeking the supreme 
good, and all inferior good subor- 
dinately or in reference to it ‘ Is it 
in conforming to the maxim of the 
poet, * Virtue alone is happiness 
below??? Were self-love thus mani- 
fested, the moralist would rejoice in 
beholding a wise and excellent gilt 
directed to its right and noble end. 
But do we not actually see its mis- 
cirected energy prompting depend- 
ent creatures to pride and murmut- 
ings ; creatures of one family, to mu- 
tual injustice and violence ; crea- 
tures under the eye of Omniscience; 
to attempt deceit; deluding those 
whom conscience and _ revelation 
should teach to consult the whole 
scope of their interests as immortal 
beings, into a base preference for 
the most limited and_ perishable 
pleasures? Do we not see, in fine, 
the universal and innocent desire of 
good perverted into a blind desire of 
obtaining present good at any price! 
Do we not sce self-love hurrying 
unhappy man into the stream, and 
down the very gulf, of self-destruc- 
tion ?—Jt is this too just view of the 
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elects of self-love, which explains its 
adoption aS a generic term tor the 
bad dispositions of ourvaiure. Piose 
dispusluions, and the works that 
spring irom them, evidently origi- 
rate Ln a false and depraved seif-love. 
Neither do the contingent good ef- 
lec.s arising from this principle, 
prove its purity or direct teudency 
to .v0d 3 Nor ihe circumstances oj its 
belug an original law of our nature, 
prove It lo be incorrupt as it now ex- 
isco IN Ournature. We cannot justly 
couclude that tigatning is nota phy- 
sical evil, anda destructive phenome- 
non, either because thunder-storms 
have a salutary effect in agitating 
an Cleartng the atmosphere, or be- 
cause fire is a necessary element in 
the composition of our world 

We are not, however, contending 
for the strict propriety of the term 
self-love thusapplied,nor do we know 
any which might be substituted for 
it, as Selfishness has a more circum- 
scribed sense. We should preier 
treatlug separately of the moral 
disposiuons it Includes; for when 
they are condemned in the mass 
vader this ambicuous mame, even 
miads aware of the real meantne: to 
be attached to it. are apt ‘from the 
upulse of the accused principle tt- 
seh, arresting yndgment, as tl were, 
nits own defence} to hesttate at ihe 
We 


’ ' > 
reader when he 1s 


nuwelcome paradox. co not 


wonder that the 
‘“Self-love is the centre of the 
invenewed heart.” bas paused to ask 
hi nS ‘Hf, And not «of the renen ed il 
so? Yet if he look at the detaul, and 
h hatitis an injurious and decelt- 
fal self-iove, which is everv where 
ted and diseraced. candour will 
torbid him to persist in a miscon- 
Else it admits of doubt 
Weether he willbe prevented by ve- 
neration for him who gave it, from 
Secredy cavilling at the Saviour’s in- 
junction, ‘* Whosoever will come af- 
ter me, let him deny bimself” As 
fir as the theological opinions of 
Mrs. More are discovered in her 
Writings, we certainly do not per- 
Christ. Obsery. No. 117. 


struction. 
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celve any ailinity to the doctrines 
ot * pure love, seif-abandoument,”? 
&c. for wich the admirabie Fene- 
lon was censured, and whlch were 
at least unsuitable to the end cl wee 
neral religious improvement. Luere 
is surely 00 Cause to remina ber or 
her readers * that the beathtuces are 
addressed to our selt-love; thai tne 
promises and threatenings of t:e 
Gospel proceed on the principle of 


abc ave 
b 


reword and punishment, 
therefore addressed to our self-iove.’ 
None can accuse her oi passing over 
slightly those grand motives and 
weighty sanctions of the Christian 
scheme. But that true sell-love 
which isexemplitied by the real and 
elevated Christian only, will rarely 
be designated by such aname. We 
have been so habituated to see and 
feel the narrow and pernicious work- 
igs of selfishness, that when we 
comempiate the greatly good man 
looki & upwards and onwards to the 
summit and the end, renouncing all 
false good, bearing all appointed evil, 
Indifferent to what the worid pur- 
devoting hiniselt to “ love of 
God and love of man,’? we scarcely 
know bow to it is seil- 
love. Even in observing a lower dee 


SCS. 


say ol this, 


erec of Christian devotedness,where 
adewlaul concern about present zood 
and evilstrougly actuates the mind ; 
united prevaient 
regard to the will of Goa, both in do- 
Inwand suffering ; po one will be in 
Scif-love is the centre 
ofthat man’s heart. Yet. doubtless, 
a rectified self-love,a desire of the 
ereatest and highest good. regulates 
that man’s It is exactiv the 
course which such a seif-love must 
prescribe, at least to a being pos- 
sessed of revealed truth ; and in pro- 
portion to the faithfaluess and zeal 


° * > ’ 
With aSsMMcere and 


a } 
CiiheGa to Say. 
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with which he adheres to thiscourse, 
are the sublimi:y and rectitude of 
his self-love. Bui: it would net be a 
correct or weli-chosen figure to de- 
scribe this self-love as the centre of 
the Christiin’s heart. Ti mov more 
expressively be called ultimate than 
4 fF 
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central, remote in eternity, beyond 
the wide circle of benevolence and 
piciy ; rather the invisible atmvus- 
prere in waich the orbs of Christian 
Vii ue move, than a centre of im- 
pulse or attraction in the system. 
Mwor can thts true selt-love be with 
Pieprrety stvled the centre of the 
Nest, to steoify tout it is innate and 
universal ; tor against this our know- 
ledge of mankind affords the strong- 
est presumption. If it were so, 
shouid we see the former short- 
siznted and immoral self-iove ai- 
Most universally predominant ? Ava 
why bave the tnnumerabie iessons 
and rare examples of wisdom and 
Virive failed to enlighten, exait, and 
rectly tuis principe £ it Is tor 
those to answer these questionsywho, 
retusiay to adinit the depravation 
of itisnan naiure, cannot therefore 
avree tu deduce tne wrong bias of 
Sel'-love from thence, nor impute 
ifs shover and purer tendencies in 
the true Christian, to the divine reno- 
Vaiton promised in the word ot God. 

Mis. More’s remarks ou Pope are 
visited severely by this critic. She ts 
pronounced to have ‘* spotit: both 
the poetry and the accuracy of the 
sentiment.” if the tormer has 
been affected, tt is by the omission 
of some Sines which do not atfect 
the sense ; torin those which are 
quoted, not a comma has been trans- 
posed. In controverting the poet’s 
reasoningss on self-love, Mrs. More. 
perhaps, had not duly weighed the 
ambtcuitv of the term, and conse- 
quently of all reasonings bullt upon 
it. But it accuracy of sentiment 
be the question, we canpot join in 
that praise to the celebrated Essay 
on Man, however it may claim for 


its author the highest honours of 


remnius. Amidst the sublime max- 
ims with which the piece is enrich- 
ed, it presents a confused and ob- 
scure philosophy, whose dictates 


cannot (either in the passage alluded 
to, or In several others) be reconcil- 
ed to the religion of Christ ; and dis- 
play, where thev differ, a marked in- 
feriority to it, both in justness and 
plainness of moral instruction. 
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The next point ef attack is the 
doctrine of human corrupuion deriy- 
ed from our first parent. We are to 
conciude that the imperious duty 
Oi stigmatising absurdity, of never 
ceasing lo combat a tlagrant error, is 
the moive tor entering a_ protest 
against this opinion. Nothing but 
that paraioun: obilyation could ex- 
cusc tbe seeming capuoustess of ob- 
jecung to a doctrine which Mrs. 
Wiorc, and all Christians that uncer- 
stand the Scriptures as she does, are, 
and long have been known to main- 
tain. We are far from designing to 
enter on so wide a field as the proof 
of this doctrine miyht occupy : and 
to deciine doing so, is not evading 
the question. It is only referring it 
to the sacred writings, and tu the 
body of pieus and learned men who 
have thus interpreted their contents, 
We have indeed glanced at this doc- 
trine in Cur remarks on the univer- 
sal perversion and corruption of self- 
which operate on our own 
minds with considerable force in 
support of it. It must, however, be 
obvious to this reasoner, that a be- 
lief in the moral corruption of our 
first parent entailed upon his whole 
posterity (which is the passage he 
has cited and coudemned) does not 
involve all that he assumes and In- 
fers. It is not zecessari/y implied, 
that ** manis one complete mass of 
corruption 3°” nor that * an absolute 
incapacity, or complete moral death, 
has fallen on him.’? It is possible 
to hold, and it is easy to represent, 
many doctrines in a strained and in- 
adimissible sense. Believers in the 
fail of man, and the moral corrup- 
tion of his posterity as its conse- 
quence, believe also that natural 
corruption, disease and death, were 
at the same time introduced, and 0 
the same manner transmitted. But 
it isnot implied in this latter beliet 
that there is no remainder of health 
and strength, no value in medicine; 
temperance, or exercise to promote 
or prolong them. We believe that 
the fall of the first man altered his 
bodily constitution, and that of his 
offspring ; thatthe seeds of disordet 
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and decay were sown; that these 
have an universal and prevailing 
gruwih, though greater or less in 
different Individuals ; that netuing 
jy us cab prevent the final dissolu- 
tics of Our bodtes by death, but that 
there Wili De a resurrection of these 
budics brought to pass by the power 
Between ilits 
aia the beltef of moral corruption, 
a strong analogy suosisis. Sin was 
introduced at the fail Into our Moral 
nauee; there is a tatal proneness 
iw itin all men, por can we avert 
that moral death or condemnation 
to which our actual sins cousi¢n us. 
But from this we are promised a 
moral resurrection, accomplisiued by 
the power and goodness of God, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the 
great work of redemption. WHull it 
then be concluded from thts state- 
ment, that we have no moral ca- 
pacives, that there is no value in 
religious exhortation, that it is not 
for us to restrain or resist that evil 
to which we are unhappily inclined, 
or to seek that Improvement of the 
heart from which we are naturally 
averse ? This is evidently no less 
unreasonable than to say, “ Because 
we were born with the sources of 
moriulity within us. becsuuse we 
have many and grievous infirmities, 
because we are subject to casualty 
and contagion, because we are doom- 
ed to death at last, therefore ° it Is 
Judicrous and farcical’ to take any 
means of relieving sickness, or pro- 
moting health.” 

We cannot but consider our critic 
strangely mistakev. when he draws 
conclusions from this Christian doc- 
trine which are only deducible from 
that of philosophical necessity. He 
should also have remembered that 
Mrs. More is probably as capable as 
himself of viewing human nature in 
all its aspects ; that she has said in 
the same essay, * We must humble 
but not degrade it. Our original 
brightness is obscured, but not ex- 
unguished.” The beautiful eulogi- 
um of man, or rather of man’s Cre- 
ator, quoted from Hamlet, appears 


und goodness of Goa 
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quite superfluous, except for the sake 
of applying the sequei so humo- 
rously. 

But another poet, contemplating 
the wiode of our hatuie, uaiilres 1S 
dignity 1 the same itucs wat de- 
plore Its Gegradalion : 

* How poor, how rich, how abject, how 


aucust, 
t ¢ yicate. howe wonderfi:! is 199 
How compiicate, iow wonderfi:i is Man .- 


Aud if we perceive beauty and pro- 
priety in that passage of Milton 
which describes the leader ol apos- 
tate spirits, and which pussibly sug- 
gested to Mrs. More the words of 
her last-cited sentiment, we shall 
not allow pride to set up human pre- 
eminence aS an argument against 
human apostasy. 


“His form ‘ad not vet lost 
All her original {)) witness, NOP apps ard 
Less than archangel ruin’d, and th’ excess 
Of glory obscur’d.”* 


The scriptural doctrine of the fall 
of man, and the consequent degene- 
racy of the whole human race, is of 
great importance in the Christian 
scheme. Let this be granted, and 
it seems 'mpossibie to deny the ne- 
cessity of a chapped heart and a re- 
newed nature. Jet this be denied ; 
und, in defiance of experience and 
reason, let it be contended that the 
mind ofa child is like a sheet of 
white paper—a tablet, which will re- 
celve aby tmpresston—a mirror, tha! 
will reflect anv Image which Is pre- 
sented to it; and where, li may then 
be contended, ts the necessity of the 
change enforced inthe Gospel § The 
fabric of sophistry can then stand 


* We omit the rest of the critic’s objec- 
tions, as they relate rather to particular 
thoughts and expressions than to general 
principles, and are theretore less important. 
Some of them must stand or fall with the 
arguinents, Whose fallacy and injustice we 
have endeavoured to expose. In others, 
a perusal of the work will betray an old 
stratazem of controversial sophistry, that 
of ingentously separating passages from 
their connection; a practice which no lover 
of truth can too much deprecate, as by 
these means inspiration itself may appear 
to utter the Janguage of folly. 
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upon an ample base ; and the union 
of a villainous life with * a good 
soul, or “an excellent heart,” will 
no longer appear lncongrucus. * If 
we consider ourselves in our na- 
tural state,” suys Mrs. More, “ our 
estimation cannot be too low 3”? and 
the declarations of the inspired wri- 
ters, and of good men in all aves, 
will bear out the assertion. Yet 
seme faint marks of our divine ori- 
ginal may sttil be traced. On con- 
templating the condition of man, as 
it has been well observed, we are in 
the situation of a traveller who paces 
among the ruims of an ancient city, 
once visited for its magnificence and 
renowned for its power ; but the 
hand of destruction haus been upon 
it: and though he discovers still 
some traces of magnificence—here 
a lofty column, and there a stately 
arch—yet is it a habitation for ser- 
pents, and a receptacle tor beasts of 
prey : the mind can scarcely sirerch 
to its former dignity, or appreciate 
the greatness of its fall. It is still 
mazn'ficent: but it is magnificence 
in ruins. 

By some it is contended, that as 
depravity admits of degrees, those 
persons who have led a regular Ife, 
and have ever been attentive to the 
duties of religion, may possibly 
have escaped the contagion: andthe 
declaration of our Saviour, that he 
came “ not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance,” is occasion- 
ally adduced to prove that ali have 
not need to repent, since some are 
righteous already. But how 1s this 
hypothesis tobe reconciled with the 
plain declaration, “ that where Is 
none righteous, no not one :” The 
apparent contradiction lies in the er- 
ror of interpretation. The argu- 
ment of our Saviour is directed 
against the Pharisees, and the most 
obvious meaning seems to be this: 
“ You are displeased that I sit down 
at table with publicans and sinners ; 
but my mission is to sinners: had 
the world been righteous; there 
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would have been no need of a Sa- 
viour: I came not to call the righ- 
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teous, but sinners to repentance.’ 
It wiil not be suspected, that we 
wish to detract from the value of 
moral habits and a regular life 5 and 
it would be to little profit to seitie 
the exact order of demerit, when 
every one, who will examine his 
own heart, must assuredly feel and 
know, thatin thought, and word, and 
deed, he has too often transgressed 
the divine law, and exposed hiniself 
to the wrath of his Judge. It has, 
indeed, been recorded of some, that 
from the earliest dawning of iniell- 
gence, they appear to have been un- 
der the guidance of another spmat, 
and their lives have tesiified that 
God was with them. But neither 
can Instances of this nature be cen- 
sidered as exceptions to the general 
rule. © De. Bates declared, im his 
sermon, at Baxter’s funeral, that he 
hed received this testimony con- 
cerning his early piety. His father 
suid, with tears of joy, to a friend, 
Mv son Richard, I hope, was sunc- 
tified from the womb; for when he 
vas a little boy in coats. if he heard 
other children in play speak pro- 
fane words, he would reprove them, 
to the wender ef them that heard 
him.’* Tf we could inquire of Bax- 
ter,whether he had nothiny to repent 
of, his answer would doubtless be, 
as every part of his writings will 
testify, that he felt himself utterly 
unworthy of the least of the divine 
mercies ; and that. like Job, when- 
ever he contemplated his own heart, 
he was constrained “to repent and 
abhor himself in dust and ashes.”’ 
Ti all bave sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God, then is 
it necessary to preach to all men 
repentance and remission of sins. 
On the subject of repentance, the 
sacred writers speak strongly and 
decisively ; and we are glad to find 
that Mrs. More does not shrink 
from the full avowal of the doctrine. 


“ That general burst of sins which so 
frequently rushes in on the consciences ol 


-~ 


—— 





* Calamy’s Life of Baxter. 
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the dying, would be much moderated by 
previ habitual self examination. It will 
noi do to repent inthe iump “Phe sorrow 
must be as circumstantial as the sin. In- 
di finite repentance is bo repentance. And 
itis one grand use of self-inquiry, to re- 
modus that all untforsaken sins are unre- 
nented sins.’ Vol. i. p. 278, 


This pass.ige occurs inthe chap- 
ter on Seit-examination, and its im- 
port is, that every particular sin, 
weich a diligent scrutiny into our 
conduct and habits will enable us to 
detect, must be foilowed by contri- 
tion : an indefinite repentance is no 
repentance. The perverseness of 
ingenuity inherited by some of our 
coulemmporaties, which deitghts in 
the ludicrous and revels in the ab- 
sud, may, perhaps, deduce from 
these words the utter Impossibility 
of avy repentance, for how shali the 
sins Gl a long lite be summoned to 
the view of those who have never 
till that period reflected at all? Vhis 
sentim: nt belongs not to Mrs. More 
Impossibilities are never required : 


‘tue service of God is a reasonable 


service. But we should never be 
contented with that vague sort of in- 
elicient sorrow, which is a repen- 
tance merely of proiession : so ge- 


Hieral as to embrace the species, so 
ery accommodating as hardly to be 
Heit. Christian repentance implies 
aferened contrition, arising from 


ivigid self-examination, and a deep 
sense of the heinousness of sin. he 
droken spirit will seek no palliation ; 
i will enter into no compromise 
With evil : it sees, that In a thou- 
sind instances the laws of God have 
veen violated, and it bewails them 
il Such is the spirit, which our 
church requires in the most solemn 
other services: * We acknow ledye 
and bewail our manifold sins and 
‘ickedness, which we from time to 
me most grievously have commit- 
ed, by thought, word, and deed, 
‘salnst thy Divine Majesty, provok- 
1S Most justly thy wrath and indig- 
4Uon against us. We do earnestly 
Spent and are heartily sorry for 
4ese our misdoings : the remem. 
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brance of them is grievous unto us ; 
the burden of them 1s intolerable. 
Have mercy upon us, have mercy 
upon us, &c.”’ 

In stating that impossibilities are 
never required of us, we are in fact 
adopting an argument repeatedly 
introduced by Mrs. More herself. 
Thu-, after urging the conimands, 
“Seek ye my tace.” ** Have a right 
heart anda right spirit,” with others 
of similar tendency, we find the tol- 
lowing very Just and forcible obser- 
Valiois. 


‘* Can we suppose that the omniscient 
God would have given these unqualified 
commands to powerless, incapable, unim- 
pressible beings? Can we suppose that hc 
would paralyze his creatures, and then con- 
demn them for not being able to move ? 
He knows, !tis true, our natural impotence ; 
but he knows, because he confers, our sa- 
perinduced strength. There ts scarcely a 
command in the whole Scripture which 
has not either immediately, or in some 
other part, a corresponding prayer, ard a 
corresponding promise. Hf it says ‘n one 
place * cet thee a new heart’—it says in an- 
other ‘+a new heart will i g@ve thee ;? and 
ina third * make me a clean heart ? ” Vol. 
1. pp. 17, 18. 

‘The saints of old, so far from setting 
upon the stock of their own independent 
virtue, seem to have had no idea cf any 
heht but what was imparted, ofany strength 
bit what was communicated to them from | 
above.—Hear their mmportunate petitions ! 
—*Osend forth thy light and thy truth V— 
Mark their e@rateful declarations !—* the 
Lord is my strength and my salvation ’— 
Observe their cordial acknowledgements ! 
—‘* bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that 
is within me biess his holyname.’” Vol. 


i.p 18 
And again: 


«¢Thou shalt love the Lord thy Ged, 
with all thy heart,’ is the primary law of 
our religion, Yet how apt are we to com- 
plain that we cannot love God, that we can- 
not maintain adevout intercourse with him. 
But would God, who is all justice, have 
commanded that of which he knew we were 
incapable ? Would he who is ali mercy 
have made our eternal happiness to depend 
on something which he Knew was out of 
our power to perform, capriciously disqua- 
lifying us for the duty he had prescribed ? 
Would he have given the exhortation, and 
withheld the capacity? This would be to 
charge Omniscience with folly, and infi- 
nite Goodness with injustice—no, when he 
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made duty and happiness inseparable, he 
neither made our duty impracticable, nor 
our happiness unattainable. But we are 
continuaily flying to false refuges, clinging 
to false boids, resting on false supports : as 
they are uncertain they disappoint us, as 
they are weak they fail us; but as they 
are numerous, when one fatls, another pre- 
sents itself. Till they slip from under us, 
we never suspect how much we rested upon 
them. Life glides away in a perpewal 
succession of these false dependencies and 
successive privations.” Voi. 1. pp.133, 154. 


Tt is one beauty of Christianity, 
that with every duty is connected 
a promise ; with every command ts 
united, either distinctly or by imph- 
eation, the assurance ef power to 
perform it. “ Work out your own 
salvation,’® saith the apostle, * with 
fear and trembling.”? How can this 
be? Where are the means ? Whence 
the practicability ? Because we are 
not required to undertake it In our 
own strength, bat with the support 
and direction of Almighty power : 
“ For it is God that worketh tn you 
both to will and to do of his own 
good pleasure.’ If you will enter 
upon the warfare, here is help from 
alove; if you possess a willing mind, 
you shall assuredly prosper: yet 
you owe not the success to your own 
efforts, but to divine assistance ; to 
God, that worketh in you —In this 
view, the commands of Scripture ail 
perfectly harmonize with the attri- 
butes of the Most High, and with the 
dispensations of his moral govern- 
ment. iis conditions of mercy are 
intelligible ; his injunctions are rea- 
sonable ; and though the glory will 
be his, if we attain to a blessed im- 
mortality, the condemnation will be 
justly ours, if we reject the offers of 
salvation. 

From the observations contained 
in the preceding pages, our readers 
will perceive, not only that the ge- 
nuine doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion are stated In the work under 
review, but that they are stated with 
their just bearings and limitations. 
Theorists generally proceed too far : 
those who consider themselves as 
practical persons, are apt to lay too 
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little stress upon doctrines : hence 
the mischievous effects of antino- 
mianism, on the one hand , and of 
dry, thread-bare morality, on the 
other. Truth lies between the ex- 
tremes. With the antinomlan. she 


prociaims the important doctrine of 


Justification by faith alone ; with 
the moralist, she holds that good 
works must be the result of a true 
and tively faith. If the moralist 
would embrace the right principle, 
and the antinomian admit the right 
effects, how much more scriptural 
wouid be their views, bow much 
more holy their lives ! * Practical 
piety”? will tend, we are persuaded, 
in an cminent degree, to raise the 
standard of the one and smooth the 
asperities of the other. We have 
been particuiatly delighted with the 
correctness and sobriety of sent- 
ment, which ave displayed by the 
authovess of these adinirable  vo- 
lumes. While her heart 1s filled 
with the greatness of her argument, 
and her imagination on full stretch 
to embellish and adorn it, her judg: 
ment rarely slumbers. We have 
religion without cant, zeal without 
enthusiasm, and virtue established 
on aright foundation. Whether the 
classes, to whom we have just al- 
luded, will benefit by the example 
before them, we shall not venture to 
decide. Too many are to be found, 
in all countries, like the Italian pb! 


losopher, who was unwilling to look | 


through the telescopes of Galileo 
lest he should find something 
shake his belief in the dogmas 0! 
Aristotle. Where the mind is opel 
to conviction, we are persuaded that 
these volumes cannot be read with 
out profit. 

Upon the defects of this work we 
have little disposition, and we bud 
little reason, to enlarge. If we al 
firm, that, amidst a rich display o 
beautiful imagery, the metaphors 
are sometimes redundant and some 
times not quite consistent ; that the 
illustrations are not always dignified, 
nor the allusions in every instance 
sufficiently remote from common coh 
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loquy 5 that both thoughts and ex- 
pressions occur which are beneath 
the usual elevation of the writer ; 
what shall we have said more, than 
ihat ** Practical Piety” is not a per- 
lect composition ? ‘The nature of the 

ejections would prove that the faults 
io be found in these volumes are tew 


wid trifliny—the ordinary lapses ot 


agreat mind, intent upon great ob- 
jects 5 and that nearly all of them 
ave their ortgin in kindred excel- 
lences—-tn the play of a fancy, 
which Can summon Images at Com- 
mand from all the regions of arcand 
luste; In a power of illustration, 
which catches from almost every ob- 
ject the exact point ofresemblauce ; 
in a flow of sentiments, which ap- 
pear tu rise without effort; and in a 
coplousness of diction, which Is de- 
‘ved not merely from the labours 
wf the learned, but from the easy In- 


tercourse of social life. Tirese are 


agian which, if they occa- 
sionally devenerate tuto fa: its, “ube 
sure to excite attention and to con- 


dilate regard ; andthe splendid ser- 
vices Which this disunguished writer 
has rendered to the cause of morals 
and religion, 1s doubiless to be attri- 
buted, in no Inconsilerable degree, 
to the dress of ber sentiments and 
the fascinations of ber ‘The 
delicacy and refinement ofthe female 
mind especially, are not unfrequent- 
iv alarmed by the 
and characteristic 
sterner sex; and 

witers on religious 
made little progress with the la 
Whilst we conyratulate Mrs. More 
on the benefits whic h her Christian 
labours have conferred ee es 
Wal- 


style. 


rough ! 
the 


best 


prece mis 

manner of 
some of Gur 
suibjec is ave 


cies, 


order of soc lety, we would | 
cular stress on the favour ab e re- 
ception which she has every where 
received from the largre class of well- 
educated females. Upon them, as 
it has been well remarked, ‘* de- 
volves the education of our earliest 
youth 37? and to them we may look 
as the faithful repositories of reli- 
tious principle, for the benefit both 
ofthe present and of the rising gene- 


ration.”* Theinfluence of the female 
character upon the manners of soci- 
ety is very extensive ; and there is 
nothing unreasonable in the persua- 
sion, that generalions yet to come 
will have cause to bless the memory 
of her, whose exaited piety and in- 
deftauigable labours have operated 
with such eifect upon the present, 
Happy is the life, however short its 
duration, which has been successfu!- 
Jy emploveds upon Christian princi- 
ples, for the benefit of the world ; 
but we cannotavoid locking with pe- 
cullar veneration upon those who, 
having dedicated their early days to 
the service of God, continue througia 
the whole period of alengthened life 
the ‘bie course 2 com- 
binipng, as they advance In years, the 
arcour of youth with the experience 
ofarve ; and exhibiuine the full pow- 
er ot splendid taients, corrected by 
lessons of wisdom and improved by 
mnaturity of Knowledge. Should these 

e of the authoress 
of ** Praciical Pte ely, ’ we trust that 
she will receive our observations as 
an evidence of sincere respect for 
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made duty and happiness inseparable, he 
neither made our duty impracticable, nor 
our happiness unattainable. But we are 
continuaily flying to false refuges, clinging 
to false hotds, resting on false supports : as 
they are uncertain they disappoint us, as 
they are weak they fail us; but as they 
are numerous, when one fatls, another pre- 
sents itseif. Till they slip from under us, 
we never suspect how niuch we rested upon 
them. Life glides awav in a perpeiual 
succession of these false dependencies and 
successive privations.” Voi. i. pp.153, 154. 


Tt is one beauty of Christianity, 
that with every duty is connected 
a promise ; with every command ts 
united, either distinctly or by impli- 
eation, the assurance ef power to 
perform it. “ Work out your own 
suivation,’’ saith the apostle, * with 
fear and trembling.’”? How can this 
be? Where are the means ? Whence 
the practicabiiity ¢ Because we are 
not required to undertake it in our 
own strength, bat with the support 
and direction of Almighty power : 
* For itis God that worketh tn you 
both to will and to do of his own 
rood pleasure.’ If you will enter 
upon the warfare, here is help from 
above; if you possess a willing mind, 
you shall assuredly prosper: yet 
you owe not the success to your own 
efforts, but to divine assistance 5 to 
Ged, that worketh in you —In this 
view, the commands of Scripture ail 
perfectly harmonize with the attri- 
butes of the Most High, and with the 
dispensations of his moral govern- 
ment. iis conditions of mercy are 
intelligible ; his injunctions are rea- 
sonable ; and though the glory will 
be his, 1f we attain to a blessed im- 
mortality, the condemnation will be 
justly ours, if we reject the offers of 
salvation. 

From the observations contained 
in the preceding pages, our readers 
will perceive, not only that the ge- 
nuine doctrines of the Christian reh- 
gion are stated In the work under 
review, but that they are stated with 
their just bearings and limitations. 
Theorists generally proceed too far : 
those who consider themselves as 


practical persons, are apt to lay too 


Review of Mrs. H. More’s Practical Piety. 
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little stress upon doctrines : hence 
the mischievous effects of antino- 
mianisin, on the one hand , and of 
dry, thread-bare morality, on the 
other. Truth lies between the ex- 
tremes. With tie antinomilan. she 


prociaims the important doctrine of 


Justification by faith alone ; with 
the moralist, she holds that good 
works must be the result of a true 
aud lively faith. If the moralist 
would embrace the right principle, 
and the antinomian admit the right 
effects, how much more scriptural 
wouid be their views, how much 
more holy their lives ! Practical 
piety”? will tend, we are persuaded, 
in an eminent desree, to raise the 
standard of the one and smooth the 
asperities of the other. We have 
been parucuiatly delighted with the 
correctness and sobriety of sent 
ment, which ave displayed by the 
authoress of these adinirable vo- 
lumes. While her heart is filled 
with the greatness of her argument, 
and her imagination on full stretch 
to embellish and adorn it, her judg: 
ment rarely slumbers. We have 
religion without cant, zeal without 
enthusiasm, and virtue established 
on aright foundation. Whether the 
classes, to whom we have just al- 
luded, will benefit by the example 
before them, we shall not venture to 
decide. Too many are to be found, 
in all countries, like the Italian phi 
losopher, who was unwilling to look 
through the telescopes of Galileo 
lest he should find something 
shake his belief in the dogmas 0! 
Aristotle. Where the mind is ope 
to conviction, we are persuaded thal 
these volumes cannot be read with 
out profit. 

Upon the defects of this work ve 
have little disposition, and we bu 
little reason, to enlarge. If we al 
firm, that, amidst a rich display 0 
beautiful imagery, the metaphols 
are sometimes redundant and some 
times not quite consistent ; that the 
illustrations are not always dignified 
nor the allusions in every instance 
sufficiently remote from common col 
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loquy ; that both thoughts and ex- 
pressions occur which are beneath 
the usual elevation of the writer ; 
what shall we have said more, than 
shat ** Practical Piety” is not a per- 
fect composition ? ‘The nature of the 
elections would prove that the faults 
to be found in these volumes are tew 


aid triflingy—the ordinary lapses ot 


agreat mind, intent upon great ob- 
ects; and that nearly all of them 
have their origin in kindred excel- 
lences—tn the play of a fancy, 
which Can summon Images at com- 
mand from all the regions of artand 
luste; In a power of illustration, 
which catches from almost every ob- 
ject the exact point ofresemblauce ; 
ina flow of sentiments, which ap- 
pear tu rise without effort; and ina 
coplousness of diction, which 
rived not merely from the labours 
uf the learned, but from the easy in- 
tercourse of social life. Tiese are 
excellences, which, if they occa- 
sionally deyenerate tuto faults, 
sure to excite attention and to con- 
cate regard ; andthe splendid ser- 
vicey Which this distinguished writer 
has rendered to the cause of morals 
and religion, 1s doubtless to be attri- 
buted, In no Inconsiderable degree, 
to the dress of her sentiments and 
the tascinations of her style. The 
delicacy and refinement ofthe female 
mind especially, are net unfrequent- 


Is de- 


wie 


iv alarmed by the rough precepts 
and characteristic manner of the 
sterner sex; and some of our best 


Willers on religious subjects have 
made little progress with the |. 
Whilst we coneratulate Mrs. More 
on the benefits which her Christian 
labours have conferred every 
order of society, we would lay par- 
cular stress on the favourable re- 
ception which she has every where 
received fromthe large class of well- 
educated females. Upon them, as 
It has been well remarked, ‘* de- 


dies. 


upon 


volves the education of our earliest 
Youth 299 


and to them we may look 
as « the faithful repositories of reli- 
Slous principle, for the benefit both 
ifthe present and of the rising gene- 


ration.” * Theinfluence of the female 
character upon the manners of soci- 
ety 1S very extensive ; and there is 
nothing unreasonable in the persua- 
sion, that generations yet to come 
will have cause to bless the memory 
of her, whose exalted piety and in- 
delatigabie labours have operated 
with such eifect upon the present. 
Happy is the life, however short its 
duration, Which has been successfu'- 
ly employed, upon Christian princi- 
ples, for the benefit of the world ; 
but we capnotavoid locking with pe- 
cullar veneration upon those who, 
having dedicated their early days to 
the service of God, continue througi 
the whole period of alengihened life 
the seme honoursbie course : com- 
bining, as they advance in years, the 
arcour of youth with the experience 
ofave 3 and exhibiting the full pow- 
er of splendid talents, corrected by 
lessons of wisdom and improved by 
maturity of Knowledge. Should these 
paces mect the eye of the authoress 
of ** Pracuca | Piety,” we trust that 
she will receive our observations as 
an evidence of sincere respect for 
her many exceilcnces, and as some 
sidall acknowledgement for the plea- 
instruction which we have 
But she 
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Scripture, to the Writings of the 
ancient Kathers of the Christian 
Church. and to the piublic Formu- 
daries of the Church if “Lngland. 
By GrorGe Vomuine, D. D. F. 
R.S Lord Bishop of Lincoin, and 
Dean of St. Paui’s, London. 8vo. 
Lonuon. 181). 


Ir we know any thine of ourselves, 
we think that we shouid have ob- 
jected to such a title as this, who- 
ever were the author, whatever 
were the subject he undertook, and 
whatever were the side of it which 
beembraced. If modern times have 
improved in nothing else, they have 
certainly improved in literary man- 
ners; and it is now scidom seen, 
that a controversialist, however con- 
fident he may be that he has achiev- 
ed his object, announces In his utle- 
pege any thing more than the at- 
tempt. The proper place for such 
an assumption as thai before us, is, 
not the beginning, but the end, of 
the bock ; if, indeed, it Hes not 
rather in the judgement of the com- 
petent reader—The very subject 
forms anadditional objection, Every 
one, who hasread at all onthe contro- 
versy, knows the extent of what cen 
be determined upon it; and he must 
feel surpriscd to find a high parti- 
sun, either for or against Calvinism, 
expect to convince any but those 
who have been cenvinced before.— 
But this was not the only impres- 
sion, and a legitimate one, of the 
simple title of the work. We felt 
unable to account for the appear- 
ance of such a discussion at the 
time. When, however, the oppor- 
tunity offered of glancing over its 
contents, a solution suggested itself, 
and that was, that the work, being 
evidently an elaborate one, must 
have heen on the author’s thoughts 
a suflicient time to carry back our 
calculation to the period, when the 
controversy was warm, and the com- 
batants on both sides active. At 
that season, we may reasonably sup- 
pose, that the principal operations 
of the mind discovered in this yo- 


[Sent, 


lume were performed : and although 
the contest was short, as It was hot, 
apd the victors on both sides (jp 
vanquished there were none, I tej; 
own op ion) bave long Conienied 
themseives with the quiet e1joy. 
ment of the fruits of their respec. 
tive victories, the Bishop of Liicoly 
felt naturally unwilling that the re- 
sult of considerable labour shouid 
be entirely iost to the worid. With. 
out any Intention of disparcging ihe 
work, we certuiniy do think thatit 
Is pot seasonable : and we as cer- 
tulnly much regret, that, since it 
has been deemed expedient again to 
disturb the ashes of Calvin, an inci: 
vidual is no longer ilving, who would 
now, we doubt not, feel himself 
calied upon to vindicate the real 
merits of the venerable reformer. 
Indeed, as far as elther the charac 
ter or sentiments of Calvin and his 
udherents are defensible, we distrust 
not the power, any more than the 
eood-will, of many now living, al- 
though in inferior stations, to defend 
them. 

The remark is not new, but suff- 
ciently important to bear repetition, 
that inthe present mode of conduct: 
ing the controversy concerning Cal- 
vinism, it Is necessary to all, who 
would conceive correctly, and act 
justly, to make certain distinctions. 

t is necessary.in the first place, ac- 
cording to the suggestion of the ce- 
parted prelate, just alluded to, to un- 
derstand what 1s Calvinism and what 
isnot. tis necessary. likewise, lo 
adhere strictly and uniformly to one 
interpretation or definition of it; 
for if the term be used to express 
at one time, those sentinsents only 
which are absolutely peculiar t 
Calvin,x—at another, those which 
in some particulars only agree with 
Calvin’s,—who does not see, tha! 4 
power is thus conferred, which may 
be greatly abused? The theologia’s 
with this prerogative, may acqul! 
or condemn at pleasure, all those 
of his brethren, who, with whatevel 
proxivity they may approach, fail 
of a perfect conformity with, the 
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system of the Genevese Reformer. 
If he be a friend, nothing more is ne- 
cessary than to establish the fact, 
that li some points he differs from 
Calvin: si Caivinism being a per- 
fect machine, In which the absence 
of w single meddle is universal de- 
strucuon, the accused or suspected 
person is at once acquitied of the 
crime. But change the character, 
and Jet bim be one, whom, perinaps, 
fcr other reasons, It Is expedient to 
condemn ; and then the rigid inte- 
erity of the system as demonstrably 
secures his condemnation, because 
he is convicted ofagrecing, in some 
point or points, with the proscribed 
Reformer. 

It will hardly be expected of us, 
on the supposition that we material- 
ly disagree with the work, and feel 
confident of our powers to establish 
our own views on the subjects of dis- 
agreement, that we shouid formally 
undertake, much less that we should 
profess,arefutation of the Retutation. 
The nature and limits of our labours 
scarcely admit any thing so elabo- 
rate ; and we conceive an attempt of 
this kind the iess necessary, as we, 
vith the public, have been gis en to 
understand,that some such a work Is 
in hands well exercised in contro- 
versial divinity, and able to set the 
general subject onits just foundation. 
The advocate. not we trust of Calvin 
or Calvinism, but of evangelical re- 
ligion, and of the man and his cpi- 
nions only so far as they agree with 
their legitimate source, although his 
work do not profess to return refu- 
tation for refutation, will, we hope, 
at the same time, discover, that his 
strictures, however detached, do not 
decline, but fairly meet and grapple 
with the main body of every adverse 
argument or position. Anti-Calvin- 
ism, as well as Calvinism, may, per- 
haps, in some respects, be found to 
be asystem ; and the demolition of 
one critical part of the building may 
carry with it large portions of de- 
pendent materials. A polemic, who 
would most effectually consult his 
own ease and the perspicuity of 
Christ. Obsery. No. 117. 
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his argument, must direct his ope- 
rations on this principle. 

This work, which, by the date of 
the preface, appears to have been in- 
tended as a new-year’s gilt to the 
world, is divided into eight chapters. 
The subject of the first chapter Is, 
* Original Sin, bree Will, and the 
Operation of the Holy Spirit.”’— 
Throughout the work, it Is not easy 
to perceive what is the object of at- 
tack, whether it be Calvin, or the 
Calvinisis so called, whether assum- 
ed to be the same, or whether, any 
difference being allowed, sometimes 
the one and sometimes the ciher. 
But whatever be the object,we seem 
to think, that the bishop has describ- 
ed it with a infelicity, when 
he appliesto it, evidently as descrip- 
tive of sing ch 0 the following 
words : * The gencral approbation 
of ue and cdetestation of vice, 
which have universally prevailed, 
prove, that the moral sense was not 
annihilated, and that man did not be- 
come by the fall an unmixed incor- 
rigible mass of pollution and depra- 
ick absolutely incapable of amend- 
nent, or of knowing or discharging, 

vy his natural powers,any partof the 
ae ofa depenc dent rational being.” 
p. 3. After reading this passage deli- 
berately, we ask any of our reade rs, 

or the right revere endauthor himself 

whether a single Calvinist can be 
found, who would acknowledge this 
to be a just, or nota most unjust, re- 
presentation of his opinion. .And if 
the contrary be the fact, what has 
the Bishop of Lincoln spent his time 
in refuting ? Certainly, in this in- 
stance, neither Calvin nor Caivinism. 
When individuals, who have com- 
mitted to the press their own senti- 
ments, are oppugned, nothing can 
be deemed more essential to jusuice, 
than that their own words should 
either be quoted or referred to. 
But there is not here the slightest ap- 
proach ta such equity. The bishop 
has not allowed that facility to cor- 
rection, which every fair disputant 
should welcome, by the most distant 
reference. For the establishment of 

AG 
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the author’s own opinion concerning 
the fall, which is stated by himself, 
(p. 2), to be between the two ex- 
tremes of the Socinian and Calvi- 
nistic hypothesis on that subject, he 
refers to his former work, * Elements 
of Christian Theology ;” and in this 
adds, for confirmation, the testimo- 
nies of the Old and New Testaments, 
and of the public formularies of our 
chuich. We can conceive nothing 
more superfluous than the collec- 
tions from the sacred Scriptures, 
which doubtless the objects of attack 
themselves admit, and of which they 
can give their account. If the princi- 
file of interpretation had been ably and 
fairly discussed, something would 
have been done. But this, which is 
the very hinge of the a eg is 
left perfectly untouched. Our re 
marks must, of necessity, be gene- 
ral ; or we should have a volume to 
write on this chapter. But general 
ones, we belicve, will be quite sufli- 
cicnt ; and unless the bishop be sup- 
posed to have achieved his purpose 
by demolishing a mormo, certainly 
of his owncreation, we conceive, that 
most readers wiil partake of our sur- 
prise, in finding, as they proceed, 
those very doctrines admitted, which 
constitute the distinctive opinions of 
the persons, whom all the world will 
understand to be the persons attack- 
ed, and upon whom this work has 
the direct tendency of fixing the 
stigma of Calvinism. The bishop, in 
a great part of this chapter, seems 
absolutely to write, as if it were ne- 
cessary to the system of those against 
whom he writes, that they should 
notadmit a single righteous charac- 
ter (humanly righteous) among men, 
and that not only among the hea- 
thens, but in the very church, both 
of the old and of the new covenant. 

He reasons as if these persons de- 
nied, and must deny, that any deeds 
of external goodness were perform- 
ed by the gentile world, and con- 
stantly, at least to our limited com- 
prehension, confounds a_ state of 
erace an! a state of nature. There 


is a position (p. 6), which appears 
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to us incorrect—* a law given by a 
righteous and merciful God proves 
the possibility of obedience.” This 
is true with respect to the original 
state of those who are to obey. But 
should they bring themselves into a 
state In which they can no longer 
obey, then, and for the time, the po- 
sition is inaccurate. ‘This fact may 
be illustrated from the analogous 
one of human laws, which, without 
any imputation of injustice In the in- 
stunce, punish offences committed 
in a state of intoxication. The bishop 
has likewise converted the bypothe- 
tical into the categorical, when he af- 
firms, that St. Paul, expressly says, 
that * the Gentiles which have not 
the law, do by nature the things con- 
tained in the law.” Scarcely any 
thing in the course of the extraordi- 
nary chapter under consideration, 
creaced more surprise in our minds 
than the round assertion, that the 
conversion of the 3000, on the day 
of Pentecost was gradual ; and that 
their faith ‘* was not suddenly com- 
ee by the supernatural ope- 
tion of the IToly Ghost, but was 
the natural and progressive effect of 
what they saw and heard upon their 
understandings.’? We could never 
see any natural impossibility tn sud- 
den conversions, although we believe 
them infreqnent, and suspicicus for 
the time : but this isthe last passage 
of Scripture we should have selected 
for prost of the contrary opinion. 
For if the conversion were not sud- 
den in this case, we know not a sin- 
ele alleged one which can be so de- 
nominated ; for the most intrepid 
advocate for such conversions will 
admit, we apprehend, that some 
words, some declaration, or persua- 
sion, and consequently some time. 
must in every case, precede the el- 
fect. We question whether the 
journals of either Mr. Whitfield or 
Mr. W esley will afford an instance 
of conversion in any other sense 1- 
stantaneous. The miraculous cha- 
racter of the whole transaction on 
that memorable day w ould naturally 
lead to the expectation of something 
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miraculous in the chief and most 
beneticial effect of it. And this cha- 
racter would perhaps sufficiently 
screen it from being made a prece- 
dent. From the words just quoted, 
and some others, it appears to be the 
Bishop of Lincoin’s opinion, con- 
cerning divine influences, that the 
independent natural 
mien carry them a certain distance, 
and then divine influences join them, 
and co-operate for the rest of the 
cause. He does not at times appear 
to ullow the operation of those influ- 
euces from the beginning, although 
jolauly only ; nor, that grace is 2eCCS- 
sary to all, which is the opinion of 
many Anti or Non-Calvinists, but of- 
fered to all. He seems anxious, on 
the contrary, (we mean not to mis- 
interpret,! to vindicate to man the 
pure praise of the beginning, and 
soine advance in the work, of his 
own Salvation; after which a part 
becomes due to divine assistance. 
Aid vet such is the inconsistence or 
intelicity of expression in the au- 
thor, if it be not obtuscness of intel- 
ict in us, that after quoting from 
the article upon Free-Will, ** The 
condition of man after the fall of 
Adam is such, that he cannot turn 
and prepare himself by his own na- 
ural strength and good works, to 
calling upon God,” he 
adds, “ thatis,a man cannot by his 
own natural facuities and unassisted 
exertions, so counteract and correct 
lhe Imperfection and corrupuon de- 
rived ino n the fall of Adam, as to be 
aie of himself to acquire tbat true 
wid dively faith which would secure 
his salvation, or to call upon God 
with that sincerity, fervour, and de- 

votton, which can alone sive efii- 
cacy to our prayers. The buman 
nind is so weakened and vitiated by 
the sin of our first parents, that we 
cannot by our own natural strength 
prepare it, or put it into a proper 
state, for the reception of a saving 
faith, or for the performance of the 
spiritual worship required in the 
this mental purification 
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faith and 


! 
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cannot be effected without divine as- 
sistance,” pp. 53, 54. The discern- 
ing and attentive reader will see that 
the bishop felt his difficulty, and how 
far the disturbing force of the arti- 
cles has caused him to deviate from 
hisown orbit. The author’s appeal 
to the liturgy, and particularly the 
collects, appears to us peculiarly un- 
fortunate ; and his asseruon, ‘“ shat 
the morning and evening servic s of 
our chtrch scarcely aliude toithe 
corruption of man by the fal of 
Adam,” may perhaps be best an- 
swered by observing, that, from be- 
grinning to end, scarcely a sentence 
is intelligible on any other supposi- 
tion. The selection from the col- 
jects is scanty, and evidently affords 
littke more than difficulties which 
need note and comment. Without 
either, and without adducing those 
ccllects which request, not the in- 
crease of Christian virtues, but the 
absolute donation of them, we shall, 
as briefly as possible, extract certain 
passages from the grin in which 
we bee our readers particularly to 
observe the universality of the exclu- 
sive expressions.—* They who do 
lean upon the hope of thy heavenly 
erace’’— +O Lord God, who seest 
that we put not our trust in any thing 
we do”’— Almighty God,whoseest 
that we have no power of ourselves 
to help ourselves”—* through the 
weakness of our mortal nature we 
can do no good thing without thee” 
—‘* O God, the protector of all that 
trust in thee,without whom, nothing: 
is strong, nothing is holy’—* we 
who cannot do any thing that is good 
without thee’—*“Almighty and mer- 
ciful God, of whose only gift it co- 
meth, that thy faithful people do un- 
to thee true and laudable service.” 

We will just quote a passage or 
two from the second part of the ser- 
mon (or homily) of the misery of 
man. ‘Of ourselves we be crab- 
trees, that can bring forth no apples. 
We be of ourselves of such earth, 
as can bring forth but weeds. net- 
tles, brambles, briars, cockle, and 
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darnel. Our purity be declared in 
the filth chapter to the Galatians.* 
We have neither faith, charity, 
hope, patience, chastity, nor any 
thine else that good is, but of God, 
and therefore these virtues. be called 
there, the fruits of the Holy Ghost, 
and not the frulis of man.’? At the 
close: ® Hiitherto have we heard 
What we are of ourselves: very sin- 
ful, wretched, and damnable. Again, 
we have heard that of ourscives, 
and by ourselves, we are not able 
either to think a goed thought, or 
work a good deed, so that we can 
find in ourselves no hope of salva- 
tion, but rather whatsoever maketh 
unto our destruction.” After such 
decisive declarations, it is surely 
very necdless to take to pleces and 
fritter away particular passages, 
which the authors may have written 
Without expecting such treatment. 
It is as plain as meridian day light 
What was meant by the passages just 
transcribed. The yet unconvinced 
reader is requested to read careful- 
ly and seriously the 9th and 10th 
Articles of the Charch of England. 


rom the 73d page to the end of 


, se 
this chapter, the uppilcation is made 
to persons cailed modern Calvinists, 


In which, as im different portions of 


Waut preceded, many Dassages oc- 
cur -pericetly coinciding with the 
practical parts of Calvinism itsell; 
in which is hkewise confounded with 
Calvinism what Is far more properly 
the dectriue of the followers of Wes- 
ley and Whitheld ; and in which we 
erieve to see a vagueness and se- 
verity of censure, that, we have 
ittle doubt, will be considered as 
divectedagainst a body of men,whose 
sentiments and preaching are not 
prominently Calvinistic, perhaps not 
Calvinistic at all, but such, in sub- 
stance and manner,as those of Christ 
and his apostles ; a censure, too, 
which, had some parts only of this 
chapter been written, might have 
fallen upon the author himself. 


In the second chapter, * Of Rege- 


*Alluding to “ the works of the flesh” 
there enumerated. 
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neration,”’ the right reverend author 
reasons himself to this conclusion ; 
“ The word Regeneration, therefore, 
is, in Scripture, solely and exclu- 
sively applied to the one immediate 
effect of baptism once administered, 
and is never usec as synonymous to 
the repentance or reformation of a 
Christian, or to express any Opera- 
tion of the Holy Ghost upon the hu- 
man mind subsequent to bap‘ism,” 
p. 86. Belore we proceed to our re- 
marks on this passage and subject, 
we will just notice the singular in- 
accuracy of Dr. Nicholls, in a pas- 
Sage quoted, and, we musi con- 
clude, adopted, from him by the bi- 
shop in the next page :* There have 
been some very unreasonable excep- 
tions taken against this expression,” 
(regenerate, aS applied to bapuzed 
children), “as 1f all persons who are 
buptized were truly regenerate, 
whereas several of them prove after- 
wards very wicked.’? Here the very 
term regenerate (and, we presume, 
tru/y regenerate signifies only truly 
the same thing), is used in the sense 
of personal sanctity : and yet Dr. 
Nicholls immediately after sets off 
on vilifying that acceptation of it. 
but to return to his lordship : The 
word regeneration occurs but twice 
in the New Testament, either in 
the criginal or the English transla- 
tion, Matt. xix. 28, and Tit. iil. 5. 
Inthe first passage,it is questionable, 
whether the term has any relation 
whatever to bapiism: it seems to 
denote the great revolution of things 
to take place at the day of judg- 
ment. Consult Beza, Rosenmiiller, 
and others. The other passage 1s 
that well-known one, “ according to 
his mercy he saved us by the wash- 
ine of regeneration and renewing ol 
the Holy Ghost.’? The attempt 
which has been usual, to serve this 
cause, by translating the word As7p0" 
laver, in order to lead the mind to 
the vessel so called, and used in the 
Jewish temple, is unfounded and in- 
judicious. For the word used for 
laver in the Septuagint is uniformly 
astm. The word aszpoy is there only 
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ysed twice ; in the Canticles, for the 
place or act of washing sheep; and 
in EcclesiaSticus xxxiv. (Gr. xxxi.) 
5, There it signifies the act ; apd 
surely enough the word Carrsoxeves 
is applied to the person washed ; 
but i plainly imporis only one of the 
leral ablutions. But let what will be 
made of the word washing, this de- 
termines nothing with respect to the 
next word, regeneration,which, after 
all, may signify the spiritual change 
from sin to holiness at any time of 
life, although always accompanied 
with the enjoined pike of baptism, 
wheve opportunity was afforded. But 
almost the whole adil ion on this 
interesting subject seems to have 


Le 
pry { 
risen, as has often been ured, irom 


. to e , 
the circumstance, that in the first 
aves, apostolic and subsequent, the 
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‘pore subjects of baptism were 
adults, and persons fully believed to 
i@ veal 
accoraine ly, 
it among the 
the CHa anid be ing 
et. obtrudin: Y ‘itself, foot 
inore forcibly upon public notice than 
any thing internal, was used to ex- 
press, not itself only, the sign, but 

hed. If boweverwwe 
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vit the whole of the phrase toim- 


converts 3 whose baptism, 
was their open formal 
members of 
an external 
that reason, 


nrolmet: 
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nity baptism and nothing more, yet 
nt which immediately follows per- 


iectly sup; plies the deficiency. j 


io these who pay more attention to 
things than words, except where 
words are things, which they often 
seriously are, it is obvious, that 
there are many other terms and 
expressions in Scripture which sig- 
nly the same thing ; partic meatay 
being born of the Spirit, “! of 
God, becoming his childrea, &c. 
But if these import so sey pore ex- 
clusively the one immediate effect 
of baptism, then what is to be de- 
termined respecting that vast ma- 
jority of instances, in which the 
baptized infant grows up an irreli- 
gious youth? Js he still regene- 
rate? Is his rereneration annulled, 
or is it dormant ? And supposing it 
"anulled, when he is recovered to 
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holines, are we forbidden to apply 
the term regenerate to him? Is 
there, or is there bot, a perpetuity 
and indefectibiiitty of baptismal grace 
in the baptized ! Lf this grace may 
»e lost, then, unless we reduce the 
little flock of Christ aimost to a non- 
entity, 1. e. tothose who continue in 
a state of uninterrupted sanctity from 
their baptism, there may e real 
converts,and the most exalted Chris- 
lians, who can -never be 
and made God’s children b: 
tion and sPace. ntsied | 
did not give up thin 


yt th * +! ‘ 
or rather with a 


rercnerate 
acop- 
ii we 
with words, 

word, we 
the sake of 
term rerc- 
the thine contended 
der othernames. But 
he obnoxious term is conyert- 
-d into a masked battery to play 
upon winins who use and enforce it, 
as expressive of that chanee which 
every ungodly person, bapiized or 
unbaplized, must undergo ; and 
which must be effected, we dissem- 
ble not, by divine power; we grieve 
at the Injucy done, and wish that he 
who inay In that instance 
himself be changed. It was certain- 
ly with some concern that we read 
the follo »reflections,which seem 
to convey the spirit and sense of the 
whole chapter. 
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© Reoreneration of those who are already 
bantized, by the forcible operation of the 
Spi 

op to make a remark 
on the introduction of the epithet 
forcible. If taken in the sense of 
overpowering and irresistible, it 
serves only to confound the subject, 
by introducing teachers, who are 
certainly far from constituting even 
any considerable parts of those who 
inculcate regeneration in the sense 
which the bishop combats. And 
yet, as they are not excepted, and 
carefully excepted too, 
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fect reason to believe that readers 
in general, and particularly wy nholy 


ones, whose interest 
lead them to that couciusion, wiil 
apply to them the censures which 
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succeed. If by forcible be meant 
the exertion of independent power 
in any agent, we see not, that any 
influence whatever can be exerted 
without force. But to return. 


“Regeneration of those,who are already 
baptized, by the forcible operation of the 
Spirit, is one of the doctrines by which the 
weak credulity of unthinking persons is im- 
posed upon in the present times. It is a 
dangerous illusion, calculated to flatter the 
pride and indolence of our corrupt nature. 
it is an easy substitute, for that ‘ godly sor- 
row which worketh repentance ;’ for that 
real amendment of life which consists in 
mortiying our carnal lusts, in forsaking 
‘the sin which doth most easily beset us,’ 
and in an active and conscientious endea- 
your to obey the revealed will of God. Men 
who fancy they have received this second 
birth, consider themsclves full of divine 
wrace, are too regardless of the laws both 
of God and man, atlect to govern them- 
selves by some secret rules in their own 
breasts, urge the suggestions of the Spirit 
upon the most trifling occasion, and pre- 
tend the most positive assurance of their 
salvation, while, perhaps, they are guilty 
of the grossest immoralities,” &c. &c. pp. 
935, &e. 

Whether it were the frequent re- 
ference which the bishop has made 
to Dr. Doddridge’s Expositor, or the 
natural occurrence of the thing It- 
self, we had no sooner read this for- 
miidable string of charges, than the 
name of that same Doddridge pre- 
sented itself to us, as the author ol, 
perhaps the best, certainly the most 
popular, work on this very subject, 
Regencration, in the sense so much 
reprobated. And can any reader, 
who knows that work, for a moment 
imagine, that consecuecnces, such as 
detailed above are in avy degree 
those which it naturally tends to pro- 
duce, or that directly the contrary 
are not! Ifit be said, that such works 
and doctrines, So treated, were not 
intended, we can understand such an 
apology as no other than a retracta- 
tion of the whole chapter before us, 
and all its injurious allegations. 


But, indeed, there is nothing more 
dissonant from our Ideas of theolo- 
gical justice, than the vagueness of 
such personalities as have just been 
transcribed, 


and which abound 
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throughout the work. The custom 
in our senate, on occasions of thils 
sort, of calling for names, Is higily 
equitable in itself,and deserves imi- 
tation in all religious disputation 
which proceeds to personality : but 
were the names to be given, which 
we suppose would be given, In the 
present instance, the reade?’s sur- 
prise would probably be raised to no 
inconsiderabie elevation, to find that 
all the apparatus of caution with 
which he was instructed to fence 
himself,was to be opposed to the as- 
saults of Mr.Hunitington, anc others, 
of the like importance and infiuence. 

Before we leave this chopier, we 
think it expedient to bring tor ard 
to particular notice a small work of 
a bishop, and pubiished by the -cci- 
ety for promoting Christian Kiow- 
ledge. It is entitled, A Discourse 
concerning Baptismal and Spis. ual 
Regeneration.”? The author is Sa 
muel Bradford, bishop of Rochester. 
It is contained in the 8th vol. of the 
Society’s collection of tracts, and Is 
the 6th number. The sixth edtion 
was published by the Society in 1802 
with this advertisement: * ‘This 
sixth edition is published at a tims, 
when it is hoped so judiciovs and 
scriptural a discourse may be of ser- 
vice to settle the minds of good 
Christians, In some prescit cisputes 
concerning Baptismal and Spiritual 
Regeneration.” The fourth propo- 
sition in this discourse is ** to shew 
that the washing of regeneration may 
be separated from the renewing of he 
Tinly Ghost 3?) &c. Simon Slagus is 
produced as an instance in point.who 
believed and was baptized, ana yet 
had neither part nor lot in the king- 
dom of Christ. * Our Saviour,” he 
adds, “makes the being dorn of the 
Spirit, as well as of water, necessary 
to the entering into the kingdom ‘f 
Gop. St. Peter, in like manne, 
when he mentions dafi/ism as saving 
us, adds, to prevent all mistakes 
‘not the putting away the filth of 
the flesh’ (not that merely), ‘but the 
answer of a good conscience to 
wards God 1! Pet. iii. 21 ; that also 
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is necessary to salvation ; namely, 
when the baptized person’s heart, 
and consequently his life, agree with 
his profession and obligation.”* 
Tie 3d chapter isintitled, “OfJus- 
tification, Faith and Good Works.” 
When we reflected, that the pre- 
seut work is Intended for a refuta- 
tien of Calvinism. we were much 
surprised atthe utle of this chapter. 
For if Calvin were not necessarily a 
hive on every article of divinity, 
we conceived that he would be al- 
lowed to be orthodox here; espe- 
ciilly as this has been allowed, i 
the most unreserved manner, by 
Arminius. We think the passage 
has been referred to in our work 
before, but we will now transcribe it. 
Tiere is some fault in the gram- 
ma, but the sense is plain enough. 
“Sed quicquid hic sit, mea sententia 
Calvinl, quem tamen nemo nostrum 
rcprehendit atque male in hac re 
sentientem, quin paratus essem ma- 
nus mez subnotatione subscribere 
illis, que in terto Institutionum 
suarum libro de bac re dicit, iisque 
calculunn meum adjicere.” In the 
margin, he writes, “ Paratus sum, 
quicquid Calvinus, lib. Inst. 3. de hac 
re dicit, amplecti, eique subscri- 
bere.” Declarat. Sentent. Arminii. 
Opp. p. 102. The passage occurs 
aller giving his view of Justification. 
The Bishop of Lincoin very just- 
ly observes, that justification is a fo- 
rensic term (p. 98), and that it is 
discussed at the greatest length, (we 
may add, most professedly and sys- 
lematically), in the epistle to the 
Nomans (pp. 105, 106). From the 
otice of justifying he excludes per- 
lect obedience (p. 111), and like- 
wise the ceremonial works of the 
‘ivsaic; dispensation (pp. 114—119, 
120), Great pains are taken, as 


* We could refer to other publications of 
the same venerable society, which incul- 
cate the same apostolic doctrine, on this 
and other connected subjects, with simpli- 
city and seriousness, particularly “The 
Catechism, Ke. briefly explained,” &c. and 
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usual, to reconcile the apostles 
Paul and James on this subject. We 
think there has been very little oc- 
casion for them, and that the pious, 
and not unlearned Jenks is right, 
when he says, St. James * treats of 
a different kind of justification from 
that which St. Paul establishes: not 
of the justification of our persons in 
the sight of God, and before his 
judgment-seat; but of the justifica- 
tion of our faith in the sight of the 
world, and at the bar of our own con- 
sciences ; where (it is true) works 
must come in, to make good our 
pretensions tothe holy Saviour of the 
world.’ ’ Submission to the Rig rhteous- 
ness of God, ed. 1808, p. 35. : tap- 
pears to us, that the bishop con- 
founds the necessity of good works, 
on which all rational divines are 
avreed, with their efficiency in the 
office of justifying, where many are 
completely at variance. And this effi- 
ciency we cannot but consider as per- 
fectly tantamount to merit. It may 
further be observed, that the bishop 
considers justification as conferred 
by baptism, and that it is this justifi- 
cation St. Paul always means, when 
he speaks of the justification ef Chris- 
tians (distinguished, we conclude, 
from the justification of heathens), 
p. 150. Regeneration, therefore, and 
justification appear to be, in his lord- 
ship’s opinion, perfectly identical. 
But the most luminous and most im- 
portant part of this disquisition is 
the declaration, p. 162. * Salvation, 
therefore, is promised both to faith 
and to obedience ; and consequent- 
ly, faith and obedience must in 
reality signify the same thing, or 
include each other; otherwise the 
two passages would be irreconcile- 
able.” Again, in the next page, 
“ There seems noessential difference 
in these propositions : a man Is sav- 
ed by obedience which proceeds 
from faith ; a man Is saved by faith 
which produces obedience ; a man 

* This view has been suggested by a 
correspondent in our vol. for 1807, p. 437, 


col, 2, without any Knowledge 
of the opinion of Jenks. 


e,as we bcheve, 
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is saved by fulth and obedience.” 


We verily beiteve that this is the 
first trme that these propositions 
were heid identical. In one view, 
th cy preity accur ately express the 
dierent doctrines, as they are gene- 
rally maintained, of being saved by 


works, being saved by faith, and be- 


ing saved by both toretacr. We 
shall give our opinion on this subject 


notice 


hint 


more ai large, when we have 
cursory manner, the 
part of tue chapter which 
the pcrsonal application. 
* Certala preachers,”? are introduc- 
et, p. 165, and dectrines are imput- 
e¢ io them, which we believe not an 
rsoas really in- 
lives. At p. 174 


ith vi hich the 


individual of 
tended, 
oceurs the only paime w 


tne pe 


. sf a ae» < fc. "f\ , > mor »2? 
work before us lavours the readei 
‘ }- oe tc sia c 
out ofthe bostot adversaries, arainst 
4 i 


whom the zeul o! rang author sounds 
the trumpei of alarm: but he its him- 
seli a host—Overton. Without in- 
tending to vindicate or adopt (which 
ery one knows we have not donc) 
the whole contents of this writer’s 
celcbrated Work, we think Gog 
bound in fustice and duty to say, tha 

the sentences selecied | by this oppo- 
> Just Af, able ; and more espe- 
Ciaiiy Loe inference made respecting 
the tes ching not only of Mr. Over- 
ton, but of the whole body of evange- 


hic al conan sO called, perfectly 


nent ai 


rolleves, in our opinien, both him 
and them from the necessity of say- 
ing asingle word in their own de- 
fence. Let our renders weigh the 
following words: * From thes se Cen 
sures we might _— y be authorized 


to conclude, that evangelical preach- 
ers do not inculcate a ane utten- 
dance upon divine ordinances, an unl- 
form practice of religious precepts, 
repentance, good works, bi dience 
to the meral law, holiness of living, 
abhorrence of vice, justice, mercy, 
and humility.” pp. 175, i176. These 
persons will not consider themscives 
much flattered by the allowance 


which is soon after made In favour of 
their intentions. 
respect to the digni 
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episcopal order: but under the full 
impression of that sentiment, we 
know not how even to extenuate such 
accusations as those before us, other. 
wise than by supposing a considera- 
ble inacquaintance with the objectsof 
them,and adverting to the great mis- 
fortune attached to elevated stations 
of being obliged to see with other 
people’s eyes, and hear with other 
people’s cars. 

But to return to the subject more 
immedi ately before us. ‘The identi- 
fying of faith and obediesce appears 
to us the most unjusufiabie violence, 
or rather contradiction, to the doc- 
tvine of justification, us stated in the 
epistic to the Romans, where itis pro- 
perly to be sought, that could easily 
be invented. It supposes the apostle 
to be ignorant of the real nature ol 
merit, and leaves. or rather establish- 
es, the proudest ground of boasting. 
It appears to us, the refore, of impor- 
tance to settle, if possible, this mat- 
ter; and to shew that something more 
than the exclusion of ferfect pis 
ence, or of the ceremonial or Leviti- 
cal observances, is intended by St. 
Paul, when he asserts that jusufica- 
tionis by faith, without the deeds of 
the law. Not only is perfect obedi- 
ence excluded, (a part of the truth, 
and only a part), which leaves entre 
to zmperfect obedience the office of 
justifying, but every degree of obe- 
dience is likewise excluded. Not 
only are Levitical performances 
excluded, a doctrine less specious 
than the former, but every possible 
performance of man Is likewise ex- 
cluded. And so far as his moral 
performances from being exempted 
from this conclusion, that they are 
the very works most emphatically 
iutended. We think no one will 
deny tbat St. Paul had a very cof 
rect notion of the nature of moral, 
internal, or spiritual duty, as dis- 
tinct from, and infinitely more V4 
luable and in itself meritorious that: 
any thing external. If any doubt 
remain on this subject, let ‘the last 
verses - the Ep. Rom. c. ii., be 
read. That the apostle had like: 
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wise a correct notion of the distinc- 
tion between grace, or favour, and 
works, the following passages of the 
same Epistle will as decisively de- 
termine, viz. iv. 16, and xi. 6. It 
only remains, then, to be decided, in 
what sense the apostle, in the Epistle 
to the Romans, uses the terms daw, 
and works, or works of the law; and 
it will thence be clear, whether, by 
miking faith and obedience synony- 
mous, he could be guilty of the pal- 
pable oversight and self-contradic- 
tion, of resting man’s justification on 
aground the most meritorious, when 
he intended it to be the most humil- 
jating. By the crimes charged on 
the heathens, in the first chapter, it 
is evident that the law by which 
they are condemned is the law of 
nature, as it is called, or the moral 
law. The law of Moses could not 
apply to them to this purpose. Sce 
likewise li. 14, 15. In the second 
chapter, where the Jews are like- 
wise condemned, their offences are 
stated to be, not against the ceremo- 
nial of their law, but agalnst Its m0- 
ral code,—the ft, adultery, sacrilege. 
The general description which is 
siven of the depravity of the whole 
world, the two great divisions joint. 
v. and which proves it to be under 
siny and excluded thereby from the 
lope of justification by works, spe- 
cles mora/ transgressions, and is ex- 
pressed in terms derived from dif- 
ferent ae of the Old Testament. 
In ch. y. 20, the entrance of the law 
= itsin might abound, is determin- 
, by the context, to refer exclu- 
to moral transgressions. The 


3 ’ 
Whole of the seventh chapter, from 
Yerse seven to the 


end, can re late to 


moval alone, and the 


Injunctions 


Peichth verse particularly refers to 
| the tenth commandment of the deca- 


logue: in verse twelve, the com- 


/Mandment is said to a holy, and 


just, and good; and in verse four- 
teen, the law is eat to be sfi- 
We have been as concise 


suming upon the gencral acquaint- 
ance of our readers more espe- 
Christ, Obsery. No. 117. 
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cially with this part of Scripture. 
The inference appears to be irresis- 
tible, that the moral law is that of 
which the aposile is uniformly speak- 
ing, and that, therefore, the works 
excluded from juéufying are moral 
works, of whatever description or 
degree, perfect or imperfect.* That 
the argument in the Epistie to the 
Romans is not concerning Levitical 
performances, is confirmed, and lu- 
minously illustrated, by adverting 
to another epistle in which itis a 
principal argument: we mean the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. How dif- 
ferent, at a glance, is the character 
of these two epistles ! 

With respecttothe distinction be- 
tween a mere historical and a real 
faith, and the necessary connection of 
rood works with the latter, we are 
happy inthe concurrence of the Bi- 
shop of Lincoln with ourselves, and 
with the evident sense of the Twelfth 
Article of our church, and of the Ho- 
mily entilied “ d short Declaration of 
the true, lively,and Christian Faith,” 
avainst many of the sons of the 
church, and particularly the Arch- 
deacon of Sarum, whose inexcus:-ble 
error respecting the homily ought 
never to be forgotten, till it is ac- 
knowledved. 

The three Articles on this subject 
are tue eleventh, the twelfth, and 
the thirteenth, and we are contented 
with the plain words, without a sin- 
gle explanation. The homily more 
particularly relating to justification, 
is that entitled “4 Sermonofthe Sal- 
vation of Miankind, by only Christ our 
Saviour, from Sinand Death everlast- 
ing.” Vhisis referred to in the Elev- 
enth Article, under the title of the 
Homily of Justification. To be as 
sparing as we can In our quotations, 
we read * justification is not the of- 
fice of man, but of God; for man 


* See this subject most ably and satisfac- 
torily discussed in a sermon of Mr. Gis- 
borne’s, on “ Justification not attainable by 
Acts of Morality,” in a volume, entitled 
“© Sermons principally designed to illustrate 
and enforce Christian Morality,” reviewed 
by us in our vol. for 1809. 
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cannot make himself righteous by 
his own works, neither in pert norin 
the whole,’? &c.—** The true under- 
standing of this doctrine, We be jus- 
tificd freely by faith without works, 
or that we be justified by faith in 
Christ only, is not, that this our own 
act, to believe in Christ, or this our 
faith in Christ which is within us, 
doth justify us, and deserve our jus- 
ification unto us (for that were to 
count ourselves justified by some act 
or virtue that is within ourselves), 
but, that although we hear God’s 
word, and believe it, although we 
have faith,’ &c. “yet we must re- 
nounce the merit 4f all our said vir- 
tues,’ &c. &e., “trust only in God’s 
mercy, and that sacrifice which our 
High Priest,” &c. 

“Chapter the Fourth. Ofuniver- 
sal Redemption, Election, and Re- 
probation.”—We are sorry, that in 
the first of these articles there should 
be any disagreement among mem- 
bers of the church of England. Here 
this church is undoubtedly opposed 
tothe doctrine of Calvin,as Mr. Over- 
ton and others have pointed out. Con- 
cerning election, the Bishop has taken 
his ground on the merely corporate 
application of the term, as most po- 
pularly taught by Dr. Taylor; fora 
view, and we think refutation, of 
whose scheme, the reader is referred 
to a course of papers in our volume 
for 1807. Our hearts really sickened 
at the prospect ofahundred and more 
pages on the subjects of this chapter; 
aud, like a traveller condemned to 
pass a desert of the same number of 
mies, with a dry, withering, ecast- 

vind in his face, and no verdure to 
refresh his eye, we sunk at the 
thoaueht of labouring through pages 
of polemics, enlivened by nothing of 
a practical, or even ofa conciliatory, 
tendency, and with no direction but 
that of a guide whom, we think, 
we have reason to mistrust. In 
truth, the subjects here discussed 
are not to be confided to any mere 
partizan. The views of the person 


fit for the employment should be 
deeply laid, and well matured ; they 
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should be large and liberal. Sucha 
person should, above all, so arrange 
his argument, as to put his reader in 
the capacity ofan independent judge. 
Scripture is so untractable to human 
systems, that, on many important 
points, it will appear to favour and 
Oppose two adverse hypotheses ; and 
he alone is likely to arrive at the 
truth, who is humbly sensible of this 
fact, and is content to know but in 
part, that is, as far as is revealed. 
On the darker subjects of revelation, 
he will not hastily say, These propo- 
sitions are inconsistent, and, this is 
a necessary consequence of that; 
but he will inquire, Is it written, 
and what is its plain meaning ? The 
Bishop of Lincoln has said, p. 226, 
that “the very idea of a covenunt 
is inconsistent with the Calvinistic 
system.” Is the Right Reverend 
writer ignorant of the work entitled 
“The Economy of the Covenants,” 
by that amiable, holy, and candid 
Calvinist, Witsius?* How widely 
must these two writers differ in their 
notion of the meaning of the word 
covenant! But are two or three sen- 
tences sufficient to determine, I am 
right and you are wrong? Bishop 
Tomiine acknowledges the zrrecon- 
cileableness, to his comprehension, 
of the free agency of man with the 
prescience of God, p. 249: but he 
holds them both, because he sees 
“in them no contradiction to each 
other,” p. 250. No contradiction, 
when irreconcileable !—But let us 
read his assertion, p. 252: “TI re 
ject the Calvinistic doctrine of pre- 
destination, not because it is incom: 
prehensible, but because I think tt 
irreconcileable with the justice and 
goodness of God.” —IJrreconcileable : 
This is a very trite subject ; and 
every reader or thinker knows the 
seography (if we may so speak) ol 
the whole question at a glance. 
is truly a terra incognita, with bout 
daries which, excepting the fe¥ 
traced by inspiration, we all ought © 
know that we can never know in thls 
world. With. respect to the Sevel 
* See also the Westminister Catechis™ 
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teenth Article, which would, of positions adduced, would, without 
course, be introduced, so much has hesitation, be affirmed both by Cal- 
been said, and by ourselves too,that vin and his followers. Again, we 


we forbear entering into the argu- 
ment any farther than to say, that 
the expianation which the Bishop 


has given will, we conceive, satisfy 


no parly, perhaps not even an indi- 


vidual ; that the operation of this ex- 
planation is perlectly neutralizing, 
and would, we firmly believe, go to 


expunge the whole article ; that if 


the article be non-Calvinistic, it sure- 
ly is not anti-Calvinistic; and that 
we hearuly wish to abide ourselves, 
and that all others would abide, by 
the simple words of the article, with- 
oul aby Comment whatever. 

We quote with pleasure the fol- 
lowing admission: “Tam mostready 
to allow, that many Calvinists have 
been pious and excellent men ; and 
Lam fully satisfied that there are, 
in these days, zea!ous Christians of 


contend that the testimonies of the 
fathers are to be applied to modern 
controversies with much cauuon and 
qualification. It is a very ration- 
al observation of Augustine some- 
where, that the ancients improved 
in the accuracy of their creed, mn 
the time and order in which dif- 
ferent orthodox doctrines were at- 
tucked. The diversity of the ad- 
versaries and errors which the pri- 
miuive Christians had to contcnd 
with, from those which have egitat- 
ec modern times, render their testi- 
mony perhaps irrelevant. And it 
deserves peculiarly to be noticed, 
that, atthe commencementot Chris- 
tiunity, and for some time after, the 
doctrine of fatalism was held and 
professed by the heathen philosc- 
phers, and by heretical Christians, 


(a doctrine which wilful injustice 
alone can impute to Calvinism) ; 
and that, in the zeal to eppose this 
doctrine, and particularly its Inju- 
rious conseguences, the freedom 
and power of the human mind were 
likely to Le injudiciously asserted, 
The avjsZscov of the fathers, and 
their recsonings, muy often be ex- 
plained on this supposition. Upon 
the whole, had the extended collec- 
tion of ecclesiastical quotations em- 
braced both sides—that is, the entire 
of the subjects which they concern— 
it would, we think, have been a va- 
luable present to the world. As it 
is, we have only to regret the ne- 
cessity of adding the caution, “audi 
alteram partem,” and to refer our 
readers to a collection of an oppo- 
site tendency, subjoined to the “ Cor- 
pus Confessionum Ecc. Ref.,’? paru- 
cularly the sixth article, “ De libero 
Arbitrio,” and in it more particular- 
ly the quotations from ‘Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and Ambrose. 

The next chapter of quotations, 
“for the purpose of proving that 
lered we must say, that he is not a_ the earliest heretics maintained opi- 
Judge that satisfiesus. For we have nions greatly resembling the pecu- 
little doubt. that many of the pro- liar tenets of Calvinism,” is, we 


that persuasion, who would be among: 
the first to deplore any evil which 
might befal our constitution in 
church or state.” p. 284. We shall 
have a future occasion of alluding to 
this passage. 

On chapter the Fifth, containing 
“quotations from the ancient fa- 
thers of the Christian church, in 
chronological order, for the purpose 
of proving that they maintained doc- 
trines in direct opposition to the pe- 
culiar tenets of Calvinism,” we shall 
salisfy ourselves with a few gencral 
relections. | We confess we have 
not Ieisure at present to follow the 
Right Reverend author through near- 
ly seventy folio volumes Pref. p. 
V.); although those who know how 
volumes of the fathers are generally 
edited, and the facilities of veference 
With which they are accompanied, 
Will be less terrified than the gene- 
rality at such an array. In the first 
Place, then, we observe, that the au- 
thor, of course, is the judge of what 
'Sin direct opposition to Calvinism ; 
and from some of the quotations al- 
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think, as unfortunate as any in the 


book. The expression *“ greatly re- 
sembling,’ at once exposes the falla- 


cy and unfairness which might be ex- 
pected. Who knows not, what a 
promptuary of sophistical reasoning 
is resemblance ? Ta the first quota- 
tion trom Trenxus, concerning the 
Valentinians, these heretics are said 
to affirm that they themselves shall 
be entrely and completely saved, 
not by their conduct, but because 
they are spiritual by nature’? Spi- 
ritual by nature! resembling a pe- 
Cujiar tenet of Calvinism, one of 
whose peculiar tenets is affirmed to 
be, and is, that all men are by nature, 

their present nature,corrupt! Again: 
“ Tney say that some are by nature 
good, and some by nature bad,”’ 
p- 514. An equal resemblance ! and, 
indeed, as accurate a resemblance 
to our own church.—But it will be 
asserted, that by mature is here in- 
tended an absolute fatality, the very 
thing which we urged on the pre- 
ceding chapier; and this,Calvinists,if 
they may be heard, steadily disclaim. 
We think that this popular mode of 
exciting odium against a party ought 
not to have been sanctioned by cpis- 
copal authority. 

The following chap ter consists of 
quotations from | the works of Calvin. 
If this chapter had stood at the head 
ofthe work, end been used as a cri- 
terion to determine who are, and 
who are not, Calvinists, it would 
have answered an useful purpose, 
not only in saving much trouble 
both to writer and reader, but more 
importantly in relieving many re- 
spectable individuals from unmerit- 
ed obloquy. We are little concern- 
ed with the peculiarities of Calvin- 
ism, except us we wish justice to 
be done to every sect, and every 
founder of a sect. And when the 
Bishop of Lincoln turns Calvin’s 
expression, horribile decretum, re- 
specting the doctrine of reprobation 
(a doctrine for which we certainly 
have no particular predilection), 
against him, we think it proper to 
suggest, that the word horribile pro- 
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perly signifies no more then, awful, 


or solemn. Certainly the doctrine 
of everlasting punishment would bear 
the application of the san-e epithet 
with nearly equal propriety. But 
we proceed in our notice of the note 
which contains the objection (p. 54 1), 
because it likewise contains the 1m- 
portant admission, which we wish our 
readers to bear in mind: * And yet 
it must be acknowledged, that Calvin 
was a man of piety, and of considera- 
bie talentandattainment.” Itappears, 
from p. 569, that the Bishop of Lin- 
coln adopts the mmachanety of Dr. 
Kipling respecting Calvinism. We 
must trust to our past labours and 
our indexes, on the one hand, and to 
professed answerers of the Retfuta- 
tion to come, on the other, for what 
we otherwise might have been tempt- 
ed to add on this most hopeless and 
ungrateful subject®,. 


Thelast chapter, “containing abrie! 


historical Account of what are how 
called Calvinistic Doctrines,’’ is en- 
titled to little of the praise of im- 
partiality. The unqualified deference 
to the authority of Peter Heylin is to 
us adecisive proofto the oe It is 
remarkable, that an eminently learn- 
ed predecessor of the author in ihe sec 
of Lincoln, we mean Bishop Barlow, 
should have characterised the works 
of this historian as * Peter [ey- 
lin’s angry, and (to our church and 
truth) scandalous writings.’  Re- 
mains, p. 181. This witness is true. 
A more bigoted, Incompetent, secu- 
lar, and half- papistical writer, we 
can hardly name in the list of his- 
torians. The conclusion which the 
Bishop of Lincoln draws, ‘Such 
were the origin and progress of what 
are now called Calvinistic opinions, 
from the days of the apostles to the 
eraofthe R eformation,—from Simon 
Magus to the Reformer of Geneva,’ 
* We have the vanity to believe, that an 
answer by anticipation, tom: my parts of the 
Bishop’s book, ray be found in our rev ieW 
of Daubeny’s V indicia Ecclesix Anglican, 
in our vol. for 1804. This Review “may be 
had in a separate pamphlet, entitled “A 
candid Examination of Mr. Daubeny’s Vit 
diciz,” &c. and printed for Hatchard. 
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p. 580, will not be read, even by any 
jiberal nou-Calvinist, without regret. 
{n the short detail of English history 
relerling to this point, the author 
has adopied the commnion story of 
Cranmer’s declining the offered as- 
sistance of Calvin. We couid never 
find any proot of this asseruon, ex- 
cept what Is afforded by the low au- 
thority of Petcr Heylin, and his co- 
pyist, Jeremy Coilier. But there 
is sufficient proot, from Cranmer’s 
own letters,that he held the Reformer 
of Geneva, the successor of Simon 
Magus, In very high esteem. That 
“our Articies more neurly coincide 
vith the Augsbourge Confession, 
which is decidediy anti-Calvinistic, 
thun with any other public declara- 
tion of faith’? (p. 581), is, in our opi- 
nion, so far from being an accurate 
statement, that it appears to us to 
agree as completely with almostany 
other of the Protestant public con- 
fessions. They werepublished to- 
gether, and even article by article 
on the same subject, without except- 
ing the professediy Calvinistic Con- 
fession of the Gallican Protestant 
church, for the express purpose ot 
proving their harmony, and with 
that very tite And we must add, 
thatifto the reformers ofany foreign 
church particular de ference was paid 
by the English in the formation of 
their creed, it was to the Helvetic. 
Although we do not go (as has been 
seen) to the full extent of Mr.Jesse’s 
conclusion, in his useful work, enti- 
tled Primitive Faith, this point he 
seems to have fairly established. 
We object likewise to the talking of 
the anti-Calvinism of sentiments be- 
fore any such a thing as Calvinism 
existed. The assertion, “our church 
isnot Lutheran: it is not Calvinis- 
Uc: itis not Arminian: it is Scrip- 
tural:?? &c. with which the work 
concludes, has been re-echoed, ever 
since its first appearance, in one of 
his Lordship’s charges, as convey- 
ing a new, as well as flattering, view 
of the Established Church in this 
empire. It always appeared to us 
to have more of sound than meaning. 
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We cannot imagine it possible, that 
any church or sect should not say 
the same thing concerning itseit ; 
and we have no doubt that Calvin, 
and the Justitutes theniselves, if they 
could speak, were they reproached 
with any human origin, would in- 
dignantly disclaim the charge, and 
affirm, that they were not Lutheran, 
not Calvinistic, not Arminian, but 
Scriptural: and this, with the grea- 
ter reason, as Calvinism was not 
then founded, nor Arminianism ull 
about a century alter. 

Had the present work, in the sub- 
stance of it, adhered more tenacious- 
ly to what the title-page proposed, 
auc refuted what is purely and pro- 
perly Calvinism alone, we should not 
have felt ourselves materially con- 
cerned 3 since it is well known, that, 
in this controversy, we have sustain- 
ed the character, and endured most 
of the hardships, of being media- 
tors 5 and have the same ground of 
complaint as the poet, 

“While Tories exi’d him Whig, and 
Whigs a ‘Lory.” 
But the object of the writer, as he 
proceeds, has grown so diversiform, 
that the doubts which we at first felt 
respecting the success of what was 
announced, a Refutation, were fre- 
quently dissipated ; and we were of- 
ten pleased to accompany his lord- 
ship in his triumphs over Pharisa- 
ism, Antinomianism., and Libertin- 
ism. Although a work.which brings 
together many passages of Scriptme 
on one subject, whatever the object 
may be, and in spite of that object, 
if it be wrong, will acquire a spicitue 
al savour.—a fact strikingly illus 
trated by the writings of Dr. Taylor 
of Norwich—we do not niean to 
make this deduction from the me- 
rits of many passages occurring in 
the Refutation, which assert doc. 
trines, and breathe a spirit, eminent- 
ly Christian. But it is a sacrifice, to 
the performance of which we wish 
we were not called, to say, that these 
are the few stars which enlighten 
the clear part of the sky ina cloudy 
night, and that the predominant cha- 
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racter of the work is of a different 
description Some patts of the rea- 
soning we have examined. There 
is a tullacy very common to superior 
talents ; and thatis, to Imagine that 
they can be transferred at pleasure 
from subjects on wiich they have 
been long exercised, and with the 
more success on account of the pau- 
city of their number, to any other, 
however new to them, of however 
diferent character. This may per- 
haps swccount fer the sanguine ex- 
pectations often discovered in such 
persons, of settling questions,which 
others, more experienced in that de- 
partment, are disposed to resign as 
interminable. Hence, likewise, an 
alert air of self-complacency in the 
progress of such discussions, and an 
apparent confidence of being able te 
eive the world information of cons}- 
derable importance, and such as it 
hadin vain sought for before. Hence, 
further, those Bexibilitics of reason- 
ing, which, with all our propensity, 
and almost determination, to make 
an author consistent with himself, 
betray him into repeated seif-contra- 
dictions, and make his arguments, 
like troops, possibly very good, and 
commanded by a very good general, 
but, under the disadvantage of a noc- 
turnal fight, fall foul of each other. 
We do not say that these characters 
are drawn with the strongest lines on 
the work which we have been review- 
ing, but we were certainly at times 
remindedofthem. These, however, 
are not what we consider the most 
prominent defects of the Refutation. 
It is evident, that it is the principal 
object of the writcr to bring under 
condemnation, and odium likewise, 
that whole body who, in whatever 
sense, whether they are so or not, 
whether they avow it or disavow it, 
are called Calvinists. And although 
we are perfectly ready to admit, that 
the language of the Bishop of Lin- 
coln:is much more decorous, and 
much more really candid, than that 
of some others who have signalized 
themselves in the same warfare, yet 
we think it must be owned, by every 
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impartial reader, that the reflections 
mace on these characters are €x pres- 
sive of strong, although chastised, 
asperity. ‘Lhe general complexion 
of the work iikewise iImipressces on 
us the suspicion, that it is noi Cal- 
Vinism as Calvinism, nor Caivinists 
as Calvinists, that are the ouly or 
the chiet objects of attack. Be this, 
however, as it mey, itis enough for 
us, that the author has mude those 
irce admissions, which have been 
nouced, of the ptety, not only of 
many Calvinists, but even of Calvin 
himself. It appears, then, that the 
strictest Calvinism is not Inconsis- 
tent with piety. We forbear to put 
the string of questions which now 
sugeest then:selves : but we cordi- 
ally wish and pray, that when the 
sishop of Lincoln again undertakes 
the lebour of the pen, he will em- 
ploy that sacred and powerlul instru- 
ment, Not totransfix the characters, 
and impede the success, of men 
whose chief labour it is to bring the 
souls cf their fellow sinners to re- 
pentance, faith, holiness, and hea- 
ven ; but to confound and, 4 fpossi- 
ble, convert those very persons, 
who, many of them we confess with 
far more sinister views, will give the 
whole cuergy of their assent, con- 
scent, and acclamations to the Refuta- 
tion, and will exert all their powers 
to carry its worst tendencies Into 
execution. We fear the effect oi 
the Bishop’s work, partucularly on 
the minds and professional exertions 
of that class of the younger clergy; 
who have entered into holy orders 
from secular motives alone, and 
who, finding in Christianity nothing 
properly to interest them, will find 
what they want, a subject, and, what 
is more, a subject suitable tothe pre 
judices and antipathies, not only 0 
themselves, but of the generality 
likewise, in violent philippicsagains! 
Calvinism and Calvinists. 
Something of this kind, we under” 
stand, was displayed on a late cele 
brated occasion. Although there w# 
nothing very congenial in angry P° 
lemics, except by way of contras' 
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with the festivities compressed into 
the few days which gave a royal 
chancellor to one of our universitics, 
it was thought expedient by, at 
least, two reverend gentlemen to va- 
ry and assist the entertainment by 
the exhibition of a kind of auto da 
of the Calvinists; and if it weve 
the intention of the appointed prea- 
chers to stimulate the heretics to a 
rccantation, and thus preserve them 
from their fate, it was certainly not 
ina way of conciliation. But what- 
ever were the state and feelings of 
those unhappy men, we really con- 
sider them as an object of envy, com- 
pared with those of their triumphant 
and merciless accusers ; and hardly 

amore sensible mortification could 
have been inflicted upon us, than, 
with the Right Reverend author of 
the Refutation, to be condemned, ia 

euch an to hear our own 

pwnegyric from such mouths, and 

for such a service.* 

We shall just observe, that we 
have this evidence of not being de- 
eived fn our estimate of the unfair- 
ness of the present publication, that 

can at once perceive the fairness 
of another prelate of the same views, 
and writing on the same subject 5 
we mean Bishop Burnet, in his Ex- 
position of the XVIIth Article. 

We conclude with an extract, 
which appears to us pecultarly per- 
tinent and impressive, from the au- 
thor of a Collection of Prayers, 
known and approved by all, the Rev. 
Benjamin Jenks. In the small vo- 
lune which has been quoted by us 
dready, on *& enema: to the 
Richteousness of God,” in the ad- 
cress to the reader, pp. Xl. XiIL, ed. 
‘£03, that holy man writes— 

“T must confess, that when I first 
setout for a preacher, I did appear 
ifter the then mode of a prevailing 
arty) a stickler for Pelagius : and 


assembly. 


* We trust that one, if not both the 
cermons delivered on this occasion, will be 
iblished, with a preface and notes by Dr. 
rare, if not better employed. 
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what I wanted in skill, I made up 
in bitter zeal against all that assert- 
ed and advanced the faith, which 
then [ was tor running down, and 
that, not only as empty of truth, 
but full of absurdity. And though I 
saw Scriptures, and articles, and 
homilies, all standing in my way 3 
yet, being newly come from the 
fountain of learning, and observing 
Which way the stream ran there 
and under what extreme odium was 
every thing that appeared Calvinis- 
tical, (though never so much the 
express doctrine of the Church of 
England) ; and knowing what great 
names I then had to credit and 
strengthen my cause; and proud 
also ol some arguments, wherewith 
I thought myself able to defend it : 
thus I drove on for a while, in my 
hew province, till it pleased the 
eracious God, (who kuew what need 
I had to be humbled), in the midst 
of perfect health,and all the favour of 
men, and prosperity of the world, to 
throw me down under great and 
sore troubles of mind, and doubting 
of my state, and dread of his wrath: 
where fora long time I lay, refusing 
to be comforted ; vet all that time, 
not intermitting the work of my 
place, but was rather more concern- 
ed and sedulous in it, and (I thought) 
more assisted and fitted for it, than 
ver before. And in that school of 
sharp discipline did : learn of my 
heavenly teacher the doctrine of 
faith, which ever since cl have made 
conscience to maintain with all my 
strength. And as I dare not (upon 
any temptation whatsoever) offer to 
oppose it myself; so it touches me 
in the most sensible part, to hear 
any contempt signified against it by 
others ; for there I take the old 
man to be up, se defendendo, and J 
cannot but look upon the Pelagian 
sentiment (in the point I oppose) as 
the very dictate of corrupt nature, 
and every unconverted man more or 
less tobe leavened with it.”’ 


aay 


The Literary and Philosophical Iv ’elligence, and List of New 
are deferred for want of room. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
(Continued from p. 528 ) 


Tx our last number, we inserted an ab- 
stract of the Seventh Report of this Socre- 
ty. We now proceed to lay before our 
readers some interesting extracts from the 
Appendix to that Report. 

Our first set of extracts will have re- 
spect to America, and will shew the good 
effects produced in that country by the ex- 
ample and aid of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

The address of the New Jersey Bible 
Society distinctiy recognizes that institu- 
tion as having given the first impetus to 
Trans-Atlantic zeal. 

«To many in this country it is well 
known, that, some vears since, there was 
established a society in L ondon, styled 
* The British and Foreign Bible S$ Society.’ 
That society embraces, and, from its ori- 
gin, has been, and still is, generously 
countenanced by men of different religious 
denominations, and of the first rank and 
fortune in that kingdom. 

“The history of the exertions and suc- 
eess of that Society, and a deep conviction 
ofthe importance of such an institution in 
this country, prompted numbers of the pi- 
ous and benevolent of various religious de- 
nominations in the city of Philadelphia ; 
so that, within the last vear, a Bible Socie- 
ty has been established in that citv, forthe 
purpose of procur ing cheap editions of the 
Bibie, and of the New Testamer it separate- 
Iy. and of distributing them gratis among 
the poorer classes of the people. 

 Whilesuch were the exertions making, 
for the best interests of the poor, near to 
our own borders, and such the impressions 
awakened in more distant parts, a number 
of ministers of the Gospel, with several 
other gentlemen, having seen the address 
and first Report of the Philadelphia Socie- 
ty, and feciing deeply anxious to co-operate 
in furthering so inportant and benevolent 
a design, issued proposals for forming a 
Bible Society in this state, to act in con- 
cert with that of Philadelphia, and to be 
styled * The New Jersey Bible Society, ” 

‘©The objects which this Seciety have 
in view correspond entirely with those of 
the Society in PI \iladelphia. They wish it 


may be said, and it shall be their endea- 
vour that it may be trv/y said, not only that, 
‘ To the poor the Gospel is preached ;? but 
that the Holy Scriptures are. put into the 


. 


hands of every poor family throughout the 
state, in which there is a single person ca. 
pable of reading them. Should public be. 
nevolence put it in their power to diffuse 
more extensively the precious benefit, it is 
their earnest wish to co-operate with other 
similar institutions in meeting the calls for 
the word of God from more distant parts.” 

Phe Committee of the Charleston Bible 
Society observe, 

‘< It is about six years since the atten- 
tion of the Christian world was first sum- 
moned to those novel, important, and mte- 
resting institutions, called Bible Societies, 
—In the year 1804, a number of Christians 
of different denominations and classes, as- 
sociated themselves together in England, 
and formed a Society, which they called 
‘The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
Its object was, as its name imports, to 
promote a general diffusion of the Scrip. 
tures. 

‘The timid friends of this Society 
thought they saw in the cath :lic spirit 
which it breathed the seed of its destrue- 
tion, and the enemies of the Christian faith 
were ready to declare that it could not sur- 
vive its infancy. Experience has shewn 
that these fears, and these hopes, were un- 
founded. The Society has, in the increase 
of its members and usefulness, outstripped 
the expectations of its most sanguine 
friends, The seed which piety and bene- 
volence sowed has grown a vigorous tree ; 
and under their culture, nurtured by can- 
dour and zeal, has scattered her leaves for 
the healing of the nations in every quarter 
of the globe.” 

In recommending their newly formed 
Society to the attention of their fellow-citi- 
zens, the Committee produce some argu- 
ments in its favour which are so universal: 
ly applicable, that, not withstanding all that 
has been written on the subject, we are 
tempted to quote them. 

*« This Society is a very suitable expres- 
sion of thankfulness for the Bible ; and 
therefore promises to call down on us and 
our country the choicest blessings of its 
Author. 

“It is calculated to bring back the atten- 
tion of Christians w andering after the flow: 
ers of literature, the airv ‘speculations | 0 
science, the mysteries of art, the subtleties 
of theology, the vagaries of enthusiasm, 
and the follies of superstition, to the Bible. 
It calls upon them to abandon controversies 
fruitless of moral good ; and to apply —— 
selves to deeds which more unequivocal ly 
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evidence their love to God, love to man, 
and anxiety to arrive at that heaven which 
they are professedly seeking. It is calcu- 
Jaied to increase among Christians the in- 
fluence of the true spirit of their religion, 
a spirit of love, free as air, warm as the 
sun. It promises, by promoting intercourse 
and cordiality between Christians of ditle- 
rent denuminations, to produce a friendly 
exposition of each otber’s views, and there- 
by to weaken the prejudices cherished 
among them. 

* Some of the prejudices of the unbe- 
liever will naturally be removed by this So- 
ciety. ft will shew him, that Christians 
attach not a nominal but a real value to the 
Sacred Writings. It will answer his Sure 
casm, * What do ye more than others? It 
will prove to him that Christians can live 
unity; that their love to mankind, though 
it may not be clamorous, is real; and,what 
he especially atlects to disbelieve, that the 
different sects of Christianity are not difle- 
rent religions ; that they agree in acknow- 
ledging the same scriptures as the standard 
of faith and practice ; in cherishing the 
saine zeal for God, the same attachment to 
Christ, the same charity to man, the same 
disposition to do unto others as they would 
that others should do unto them, and the 
same anxiety to save their souls, and pro- 
mote their eternal interests by Gosp¢ el 
means—for a cup of cold water given in 
the name of a disciple shiall not lose its re- 
ward ;? and ‘he that turneth many to righ- 
teousness, Shall shine as the stars for ever 
and ever.’ ” 

The Bible Society of Maine, in New Ene 
gland, refer in the same manner to the asto- 
nishing success of the British and Foreign 
Bibie Society as having awakened the zeal 
of Christians in all parts of America, p. 57 

The Georgia Bible Society, tn an official 
communication to the British Society, thus 
expresses itself: . ; 

* Who, except the Omniscient, can esti- 
mate the benefits resulting from your ex- 
cellent institution ? W hile. the good that 
has directly flowed from it Is immense, it 
has also been the means of exciting Chris- 
tians in all parts of the world to fori simi- 
lar Societies, which regard it as their pa- 
rent. From this distant land the blessings 
of thousands who were ready to perish, bu it 
who were enlighte ‘ned by the Scriptures, 
distributed according to the plan first pro- 
posed by you, shall descend upon your 
heads ; and long after we are dead, the 
names of the founders and promoters of 
your benevolent society shall be repeated 
with affe ‘ctionate gratitude by our descen- 
wonte 

“Tareading your Annual Reports, our 
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eyes have often been filled with tears, and 
our souls have been lifted up with thank- 
fulness to Him, who inspired the plan of 
an institution so simple, so liberal, and so 
benevolent; the advantages of which are 

su obvious, ‘although they were so long un- 
accountably overlooked by the Christian 
world, Not contented with admiring, we 

resolved to imitate ; and the ‘ Georgia Bi- 
ble Society’ has commmenced under ausp'ces 

so favourable, as to authorize us to believe, 
that, in a short time, there will scarcely be 
found a family in the state unprovided with 
the word of Gid. 

“There are two circumstances which 
particularly call for such an institution in 
Georgia. By the exertions of several de- 
nominations of Christians, an attention to 
religion has been excited in various parts 
of the state, which, a few years since,were 
noted only for their profligacy and immo- 
rality ; and Bibles are there eagerly sought 
for, where lately they were despised Ve 
wish also to extend the consolations of the 
Gospel to the Blacks among us. The at- 
tention that has been puid to their religious 
instruction has been richly rewarded. In 
every part of the state there are many of 
them who profess the religion of Jesus, and 
live in conformity with its p recepts. To the 
diflerent churches in this city alone, there 
belong no less than sexteen hundred and 
ninety-four communicants, who are people 
of colour. Many of these, it is rue, reside 
on the adjoining plantations, but attend as 
often as possible on the Sabb: ath, and gene- 
rally whenever the Lord’s Supper is admi- 
nistered. ‘Lo these no present could be 
more acce ptable than the G ospel of Jesus.” 

We are also told, by the Massachusetts 
Bible Society, that they look to the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society as the Pa- 
rent Institution, and are part ticularly inte- 
rested in its m: us snificent exertions ’ p. 64, 

The New York Bible Society speaks of 
iself uxiliary Co the Parent Asso- 
ciation’ in Great Britain, “that unrivalled 
institution, which contemplates the univer- 
sal diffusion of the Holy Scriptures, until 
there shall be no speech nor language 
where their voice is not heard.” p. 85. 

It is impossible to read these extracts, 
and to consider at the same time the hos- 
tile position in which Great Britain and 
America unhappily steed for a long time 
to each other, as well as the jarring and 
discordant temper of the two Governments 
at the present moment, without sighing 
for the wider prevalence of those benign 
principles and feclings which have given 
birth to such an affecting co-operation in 
the great work of enlightening the world. 
Who can tell what effect the formation of 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
(Continued from p. 528 ) 


Ts our last number, we inserted an ab- 
stract of the Seventh Report of this Socre- 
ty. We now proceed to lay before our 
readers some interesting extracts from the 
Appendix to that Report. 

Our first set of extracts will have re- 
spect to America, and will shew the good 
effects produced in that country by the ex- 
ample and aid of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

The address of the New Jersey Bible 
Society distinctly recognizes that institu- 
tion as having given the first impetus to 
Trans-Atlantic zeal. 

‘© To many in this country it is well 
known, that, some vears since, there was 
established a society in London, styled 
* The British and Foreign Bible Society.’ 
That society embraces, and, from its ori- 
gin, has been, and still is, generously 
countenanced by men of different religious 
denominations, and of the first rank and 
fortune in that kingdom. 

“The history of the exertions and suc- 
eess of that Society, and a deep conviction 
ofthe importance of such an institution in 
this country, prompted numbers of the pi- 
ous and benevolent of various religious de- 
yominations in the city of Philadelphia ; 
so that, within the last vear, a Bible Socie- 
ty has been established in that city, for the 
purpose of procuring cheap editions of the 
Bibie, and of the New ‘Testament separate- 
Iy. and of distributing them gratis among 
the poorer classes of the people. 

“ Whilesuch were the exertions making, 
for the best interests of the poor, near to 
our own borders, and such the impressions 
awakened in more distant parts, a number 
of ministers of the Gospel, with several 
other gentlemen, having seen the address 
and first Report of the Philadelphia Socie- 
ty, and feciing deeply anxious to co-operate 
in furthering so unportant and benevolent 
a design, issued proposals for forming a 
Bible Society in this state, to act in con- 
cert with that of Philadelphia, and to be 
styled * The New Jersey Bible Society.’ ” 

«©The objects which this Seciety have 
in view correspond entirely with those of 
the Society in Philadelphia. They wish it 


may be said, and it shall be their endea- 
vour that it may be trv’y said, not only that, 
* To the poor the Gospel is preached ;’ but 
that the Holy Scriptures are put into the 


hands of every poor family throughout the 
state, in which there is a single person ca- 
pable of reading them. Should public be- 
nevolence put it in their power to diffuse 
more extensively the precious benefit, it is 
their earnest wish to co-operate with other 
similar institutions in meeting the calls for 
the word of God from more distant parts.” 

rhe Committee of the Charleston Bible 
Society observe, 

‘< It is about six years since the atten- 
tion of the Christian world was first sum- 
moned to those novel, important, and imte- 
resting institutions, called Bible Societies. 
—In the year 1804, a number of Christians 
of different denominations and classes, as- 
sociated themselves together in England, 
and formed a Society, which they called 
‘The British and Foreign Bible Society.’ 
Its object was, as its name imports, to 
promote a general diffusion of the Scrip- 
tures. 

‘The timid friends of this Society 
thought they saw in the cath lic spirit 
which it breathed the seed of its destruc- 
tion, and the enemies of the Christian faith 
were ready to declare that it could not sur- 
vive its infancy. Experience has shewn 
that these fears, and these hopes, were un- 
founded. The Society has, in the increase 
of its members and usefulness, outstripped 
the expectations of its most sanguine 
friends, ‘The sced which piety and bene- 
volence sowed has grown a vigorous tree ; 
and under their culture, nurtured by can- 
dour and zeal, has scattered her leaves for 
the healing of the nations in every quarter 
of the globe.” 

In recommending their newly formed 
Society to the attention of their fellow-citi- 
zens, the Committee produce some argu- 
ments in its favour which are so universal- 
ly applicable, that, notwithstanding all that 
has been written on the subject, we are 
tempted to quote them. 

‘« This Society is a very suitable expres- 
sion of thankfulness for the Bible ; and 
therefore promises to call down on us and 
our country the choicest blessings of its 
Author. 

“It is calculated to bring back the atten- 
tion of Christians wandering after the flow- 
ers of literature, the airy speculations of 
science, the mysteries of art, the subtleties 
of theology, the vagaries of enthusiasm, 

and the follies of superstition, to the Bible. 
It calls upon them to abandon controversies 
fruitless of moral good ; and to apply them- 


selves to deeds which more unequivocally 
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evidence their love to God, love to man, 
and anxiety to arrive at that heaven which 
they are protessedly seeking. It is calcu- 
lated to increase among Christians the in- 
fluence of the true spirit of their religion, 
a spirit of love, free as air, warm as the 
sun. It promises, by promoting intercourse 
and cordiaiity between Christians of diife- 
rent denominations, to produce a friendly 
exposition of each otber’s views, and there- 
by to weaken the prejudices cherished 
among them. 

“ Some of the prejudices of the unbe- 
liever will naturally be removed by this So- 

ciety. (ft will shew him, that Christians 
attach not a nominal but a real value to the 
Sacred Writings. It will answer his Sure 
casm,. * What do ye more than others? It 
will prove to him that Christians can in 
unity; that thei ir love to mankind, though 
it may not be clamorous, is real; and,w hat 
he especially affects to disbeliev e, that the 
eg sects of Christianity are not difle- 

ent religions ; that they agree in acknow- 
le dying the same scriptures as the standard 
of faith and practice ; in cherishing the 
suine zeal for God, the same attachment to 
Christ, the same charity to man, the same 
disposition to do unto others as they would 
that others should do unto them, and the 
same anxiety to save their souls, and pro- 
mote their eternal interests by Gospel 
means—for 6a cup of cold water given in 
the name ofa disciple shall not lose its re- 
ward ;” and ‘he that taurneth many to righ- 
teousness, shall shine as the stars for ever 
and ever.’ ” 

The Bible Society of Maine, in New En- 
gland, refer in the same inanner to the asto- 
nishing success of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society as having awakened the zeal 
of Christians in all parts of America, p. 37. 

The Georgia Bible Society, in an official 
communication to the British Societys thus 
expresses itself: 

* Who, except the Omniscient, can estt- 
mate the benefits resulting from your ex- 
cellent institution ? Wii: le the good that 
has dzrectly flowed from it is immense, it 
has also been the means of exciting Chris- 
fians in all parts of the world to fori simi- 
lar Societies, which regard it as their pa- 
rent. From this distant land the blessings 
of thousands,who were ready to perish, but 
who were enlightencd by the Scriptures, 
distributed according to the plan first pro- 
posed by you, sh: all descend upon your 
heads; and long after we are dead, the 
names of the founders and promoters of 

vour benevolent society shall be repeated 
with affectionate gratitude by our descen- 
dants 

“Ta reading your Annual Reports, our 
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eyes have often been filled with tears, and 
our souls have been lifted up with thank- 


fulness to Him, who inspired the plan of 


an institution so simple, so liberal, and so 
benevolent; the advantages of which are 

sv obvious, ‘although they were so long un- 
accountably overlooked by the Christian 
world. Not contented with admiring, we 
resolved to imitate ; and the * Georgia Bi- 
ble Society’ has commenced under auspices 

sv favourable, as to authorize us to believe, 
that, in a short time, there will scarcely be 
found a family in the state unprovided with 
the word of Gad. 

“There are two circumstances which 
particularly call for such an institution in 
Georgia. By the exertions of several de- 
nominations of Christians, an attention to 
religion has been excited in various parts 
of the state, which, a few years since,were 
noted only for their profligacy and immo- 
rality ; and Bibles are there eagerly sought 
for, where lately they were Seanad Ve 
wish also to extend the consolations of the 
Gospel to the B/acés among us. The at- 
tention that has been paid to their religious 
instruction has been richly rewarded. In 
every part of the state there are many of 
them who profess the religion of Jesus, and 
live in conformity with its precepts. To the 
diflerent churches in this city alone, there 
belong no less than sexteen hundred and 
ninety-four communicants, who are people 
of colour. Many of these, it is true, reside 
on the adjoining plantations, but attend as 
often as possible on the Sa bbath, and gene- 
rally whenever the Lord’s Supper is admi- 
nistered. ‘Lo these no present could be 
more acceptable than the Gospel of Jesus.” 

We are alse » told, by the Massachusetts 
Rible Society, that they look “to the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society as the Pa- 
rent Institution, and are particularly inte- 
rested in its ma; Suggs nt exertions’ p: 64, 

The New York Bible Society speaks of 
itselfas “an Auxihary lo the Parent Asso- 
ciation’ in Great Britain, © that unrivalled 
institution, which contemplates the univer- 
sal diffusion of the Holy Scriptures, until 
there shall be no spee ch nor language 
where their voice is not heard.” p. 85. 

It is impossible to read these extracts, 
and to consider at the same time the hos- 
tile position in which Great Britain and 
America unhappily stood for a long time 
to each other, xs well as the jarring and 
discordant temper of the two Governments 
at the present moment, without sighing 
for the wider prevalence of those benign 
principles and feclings which have given 
birth to such an affecting co-operation in 
the great work of enlightening the world. 
Who can tell what effect the formation of 
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these very societies in America may have 
hadin abating the violence of national ant- 
mosity, and calming the angry passions of 
men; and that, dark and lowering as is 
the political sky in this quarter, it may not 
have been prevented from bursting in 
showers of blood by the silent but pow erful 
influence of such associations ? 

Before we quit the Western Continent, 


we must advert to the Reports o' some of 


the American societies. ‘The Committee 
of the Philadelphia Bible Society report, 
that, 

* Since the last mecting of the Society 
there have been distributed 1514 English 
Bibles, 387 Engiish New Testaments, 54 
German Bibles, 196 German New festa- 
ments, 45 French New Testaments, 1 
Welsh Bible, and 1 Gaelic Bible 

“Fifty English Bibles, and fifty English 
New Testaments, were taken out to the 
Island of St. Croix by Mr. Francis Markoe, 
one of the manager's. These he distributed 
partly in person ; and on leaving the island, 
committed the remainder to the Minister of 
the Episcopal church, to the Society of the 
Unitas Frat rum, and to some other friends, 
who were kind enough to co-operate with 
this society in carrying the light of the 
Scriptures into the abodes of d: irkness. * ihe 
attention which the society had er to the 
necessities of these islanders,excited a strong 
emotions of surprise and gratitude among 
them, and called forth a spirit of liberality 
in favour of our institution, General Har- 
court, Lieutenant-Governor of the island, 
hecame a member of this society, by a life 
subscription of fifty dollars; Dr. Edward 
Stephens, by a life subscription of fifty dol- 
lars; Mr. Peter Markoe, by a life sub- 
scription of fifty dollars ; Mr. Isaac Du. 
bois, Collector of the Customs, by a life 
peereption of sixty-four dollars; Mr. 
John Brown, by a donation of six dollars, 
and the usual annual subscription of two 
dollars. There is reason to hope that the 
Bibles sent to this istand will materially 
assist the exertions of those who are there 
labourin te dilfuse the Gospel of the Lord 
our Savion? 

The managers of the New York Bible 
Society s ute, that * thev have discovered, 
by the tnquiri es which they have instituted, 
that ere at numbers i the city, and in the 
frontier wittien venta, are destitute of Bi- 
bles.” 

‘These wants have been in part relev- 
ed by the cistribution of near two thousand 
copies of the sacred volume. The Mana- 
gers have not, however, confined the boun- 
ty of the Society within the limits of the 
state of New York. They have cast it up- 
on the ocean, by donations of Bibles to ma- 
riners. They have extended it to the wes- 
tern limits of this continent, by sending Bi- 
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bles to a settlement forming at the mouth 
of Columbia River ; and to the East Indies, 
by a donation of a thousand dollars, to aid 
in the translation of the Bible into the se- 
veral languages of Asia. 

(To be continued.) 


MISSION SOCIETY TO AFRICA AND THE 
EAST. 
(Continued from pf. §30.) 

The Committee next advert to New Zea- 
Jand. The settlers, Wm. Hall and his wife, 
and John King, intended for this place, ar- 
rived with the Rev. Samuel Marsden at 
Port Jackson, on the 27th of February, 1810. 

Mr. Marsden, in a letter dated May 3, 
1810, informs the society : 

“On our arrival at Port Jackson, I found 
the merchants here had formed a determi- 
nation to make a settlement at New Zea- 
land, in order to procure hemp, &c. which 
that island produces. The people were 
appointed, — were to form the settle- 
ment ; and every other necessary prepara- 
tion made, sad: the ship ready to sail under 
the sanction of the government: when, at 
the moment, a vessel arrived from New 
Zealand, bringing information that a ship 
called the Boyd, which had sailed from 
Port Jackson for timber to carry to India, 
had been burnt by the natives, and the 
ship’s crew murdered, with the exception 
of cight persons. ‘his was very alarming 
news ; and deterre:l, for the present, the 
merchants from thet intention of forming 
a settlement on New Zealand. 

«© Duaterra is much distressed for what 
has happened at New Zealand. 1 believe 
it will be found that we have treated the 
New Zealanders with the greatest injus- 
tice. It is much to be lamented that Eng- 
lishmen should besuch savages as they of- 
ten are, When among poor heathens, whom 
they imag ine they have in their power. 

‘© No doubt but « VATIONS reports will be 
spread in EL ngl ind against the New Zealan- 
ders—but it should be remembered, that they 
have none to tell their story, or to represent 
the injuries which they have suffered from 
Liuropean cruelty. 

«Inc onsequence of what has taken 
place, your settlers, William Hall, his wife, 
and John Ring,will remain here at present. 
Duaterra is very much attached to the 
missionaries—he promises to go over to 
New Zealand and see what state his coun- 
try isin, and to return again for them wv 
Port Jackson ; and to bring six of his own 
people with him to live with me, to learn 
our trades. It willbe of great service to 
the missionaries to remain here for some 
time, as they wiil acquire much knowledge 
which may be of use to them hereafter, As 
the missionaries will be very little ex 
pense, if any, to the society while they re- 
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main at this place, it will be better for 
them to continue where they are, till a 
eood understanding is established again 
between us and the New Zealanders. In 
the mean time they will find no difficulty 
in labouring for their support in this settle- 
ment. F be ‘y will aiso benefit this colony 
by vicir Christian lives and conversation 
while they remain, though not actually en- 
2ed in ibe work of the mission. 

“ ) believe that the heathen nations 
around us will be enlightened from this 
colouy, and the glory of the Lord will shine 
upou chose, who are now s7tting in darkness 
and in the shadow of death ” 

In a subsequent letter, Mr. Marsden re- 
mee 3 the sul ject. 

‘This morning a person called upon me, 
on had just returned from New Zealand, 
ina vessel called the Brothers, belonging to 
this port. The New Zealanders behaved 
to them in the kindest manner, and sup- 
plied the vessel with every necessary in 
theirrpower. ‘They gave them a bag of po- 
tatoes fora single nail, and ailorded them 
every assistance. Ten of the sailors be- 
longing to the Brotheis took one of the 
boats and went on shore—and began to de- 
stroy the growing crop of potatoes. ‘The 
natives remonstrated with them, when the 
sailors murdered one of the native men m 
the most barbarous manner, and behaved 
with the greatest cruelty to many of the 
others. Notwithstanding this act of wan- 
ton cruelty, the natives did no injury to the 
vessel or any of the sailors ; but were sa- 
tisfied with the captain assuring them, thet 
he would complain to our Governor, and 
have them punished. 

‘“*T believe the loss of the Boyd, and the 
murder of her crew, were in retatiation for 
acts of cruelty and fraud, which iad previ- 
ously been committed b »y some Europeans, 
The acts of fraud and cruelty committed 
at New Zealand by Europeans are undoubt- 
edly very great.* 

“ T do not think it prudent for the Mis- 
sionaries to proceed at present  Duaterra 
is Making great progress beth in know- 
ledge and agriculture—iie works every day 
at one kind of labour or another, and will 
now do as much work in a given time, as 
Most men in the colony, and as well. I in- 
tend that he shall get a perfect knowledge 
ofthe culture and m anagement of flax, as 
well as of different ag vegetables, and 
pulse. He assures . that, on his return 
to New Zealand, he will begin to cultivate 
his lands as we do, and will send over some 














* Is not this a subject for the criminal 


judicature of the country? Ought not the 


Solicitor of the Admiralty to inquire into 
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of his people for instruction, to live with 
me. Heuis very anxious for Mr. King to 
go with him, to aase a Sunday, and to ine 
struct his people—I believe something will 
be done for these poor heathens, as soon 
as the vices of our own people will allow it. 

“| have three New Zealanders now 


living with me, two of whom are sens of 


chiefs. One of them was at New Zealand 
when the affair of the Boyd took place. 
The capt: un - the Boyd, according to this 
man’s statement, took four New Zealand.. 
ers from “me Jackson ; one of whom was 
the son of a chief of that part of the island 
to which the Boyd went for spars. He 
states, that the captain flogged all the four 
New Zealanders, on the passage from Port 
Jackson. 
the chief compl: ained to his father of the 
cruelties that had been exercised on hiim 
and his companions. The old chicf, and 
one of his sons, named Vipphoohce, de- 
termined immediately on revenging the 
injur ies that had been done to his son and 
subjects, by taking the ship and murder- 
ing all the crew which they ellected. 

* Our friend Tippahee was no way con- 
cerned in this business, from the best 
accounts we can obtain. The Boyd did 
not put in at any part of his dominions, 


He happened to arrive with a cargo of 


fish, (which he owed to the chief of that 
part where the Boyd was taken) just at 
the time that the business had taken 
place. Five men had run up into the rig 
ging, to save themselves. ‘Tipp: ther cate 
them down, and told them to come into 
his canoe and he would save them: the 
sailors got into his canoe: ‘Vippahee carri- 
ed them immediately on shore, but was 
followed by the enraged party, overpower- 
ed, and all the men murders. 
did all he could to save our countrymen 
but was afterwards shot through the neck, 
and many of his subjects killed by par- 
ties landed from the w halers, and the whole 
of his island on which his houses stood de- 
stroved. He is since dead. His son, who 
was in England at the time I was in Lon. 
don, died from disease nine days previous 
to the arrival of the Boyd. 

‘‘ It is generally believed here, that the 
whole that has happened to the Boyd has 
been owing to the conduct of the Europe- 
ans themselves. I have conversed with 
many who have been at New Zealand, some 
before and seme since the affair of the 
Boyd; but they all concur in one opinion, 
that we were the aggressors. TF am still 
persuaded that Divine Goodness has some 
gracious intentions towards this noble race 
of human beings. 

‘‘T have sown two acress 
are now growing : 
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it is my intention to set John King to teach 
the New Zealanders how to spin line and 
make rope, as this will apply to their im- 
Mediate wants. Port Jackson will be the 
proper place to begin the instruction of 
these people, both in religion, morals, arts, 
and commerce. They are very attentive, 
sober, and willing to learn all they can. 
i shail be happy to have a school formed 
for them in this place, where they may be 
taught every thing that may be of use to 
them, in their present state : Limean the 
simple mechanics, agriculture, and the 
knowledge of the Scriptures. 

** Noting can be efiectually done with 
the natives of the South Sea Islands, with- 
out the means of keeping up a constant 
communication with them from Port Jack- 
son. The missionaries can neither be safe 
nor comfortable, without this. A commu- 
nication cannot be maintained without a 
ship. ne vessel, of about one hundred 
and fiftv, or two hundred tons, would visit 
all the islands in these seas, be a protec- 
tion to the missionaries, and bring such 
natives to and from Port Jackson, as may 
from time to time wish to goin her. The 
produce of the islands, brought to Port 
Jackson and sold, would pay all expenses. 
if lhad the means within my own power, I 
would not hesitate one moment on this plan. 
It is what 1 have recommended for the last 
tenyears. IT wish some of the merchants 
in London would undertake to fit out a 
vessel for this service ; not on the account 
of any public society, but on their own pri- 
vate account. This would be doing more 
toward promoting the instruction of the 
natives in these seas, than can be other- 
wise eflected by all the money which they 
may throw into any public purse. We will 
readily, in this colony, second any plan of 
this nature, so far as our exertions and 
mpeans will extend. Ican answer for my- 
self and friends here to the amount of fif- 
teen hundred pounds. ‘The missionaries 
would then be safe in the islands. There 
would be something to call forth their in- 
dustry, and that of the natives :viz.the col- 
lecting the natural productions of the isl- 
ands, and sending them to market. They 
would be abie to supply all their own wants, 
independently of the societies to which they 
belonged. ‘The most friendly intercourse 
would be kept up between Port Jackson 
and all the natives of the different islands, 
The South Sea whalers would also be safe, 
when they wanted supplies from New Zea- 
land.” 

The missionaries Wilhelm and Klein 
continued under the care of Mr. Scott ull 
the beginning of September, when they 
Came to town, in order to acquire some 
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knowledge of the art of printing, and of 
the new system of education, preparatory 
to their sailing for the Kio Pongas. 

These two missionaries have advanced 
considerably in the knowledge of the En- 
glish and Arabic languages. It is the in- 
tention of the Committee to print Arabic 
tracts, and circulate them in Africa. 

When they go, they will carry out’ with 
thei a printing press, and a font of Roman 
letter. 

Mr. Thomas Norton still continues to 
prosecute his studies, under the care of 
Mr. Scott. Another student, Mr. William 
Greenwood, has been received by the 
suciety, and placed in the seminary. 

The Committee urge on the clergy a 
habitual regard to the subject of missions 
in their muinistrations. They would not 
only assist the funds of the society, by this 
Means, inthe most easy and effectual man- 
ner; but they would kindle, with the Di- 
vine blessing, a spirit of Christian sympa. 
thy and kind regard to the wants of the 
perishing heathen, which would have a 
most important influence on the spiritual 
interests of their own congregations. 

While, therefore, they return their cor. 
dial thanks to those clergymen who bave 
assisted the funds of the society by occa- 
sional collections at their churches, they 
cannot but feel under peculiar obligati ns 
to those who have annually called the at- 
tention of their congregations to the im- 
portant subject of the propagation of the 
Gospel throughout the world. ‘The amount 
of collections made on such annual occa- 
sions May sometimes appear small, com- 
pared with less frequent collections at 
some other places: but such annual col- 
lections are in the highest degree uscful, 
not only in a pecumary view, but as ex- 
citing in ministers, and communicating to 
their hearers, a warm interest in the con- 
version of the heathen world. 


YEARLY MEETING OF THE QUAKERS. 

The annual mecting of this body took 
place in May. The Epistle to the Friends 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere, 
contains niuch wholesome counsel, which 
all classes of Christians may beneficially 
apply to themselves. In addressing the 
young, they observe: “It is a signal fa 
vour, that in various places there are con- 
tinually fresh proofs of the prevalence of 
the love of Christ operating on the mind, 
and producing its genuine and blessed ef- 
fect of conformity to his likeness. Hum 
lity, it is true, and self-denial, must form 4 
part of this likeness ; but so doth, also, the 
real and fruitful love of God, and of our 
neighbour ; and ¢ if we have been planted 
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together in the likeness of his death, we 
shall also in the likeness of his resurrec- 
tion” Bend, therefore, we beseech you, 
early—bend in good earnest and cheerfully, 
under the forming hand of the Lord. 
‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom,’ yea, the foundation of true 
knowledge. There is danger in seeking 
knowledge independently of this ; for so, 
as saith “the apostle, ‘ knowledge puffeth 
up.” But this true knowledge is life eter- 
nal. * This,’ said our blessed Lord, ¢ is 
life eternal, that they might know thee,the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.’ O, the favour, the honcur, and 
the eternal blessed effect, of being taught 
of the Lord !” 

Those who are advanced in life, they 





beseech to pause and ponder the path of 


their feet. “1s your salvation nearer now 
than when you believed ??) * Fruits of in- 
creasing love to Gud are manifested ina 
variety of ways; and probably not in any 
one more clearly, or more acceptably to 
Him, than by tokens of regard for the 
pla its of his hand, the youth of his church. 
Itis remarkable, that when our Lord thrice 
put the question to his zealous disciple, 
Peter, § Simon, son ot Jonas, fovest thou 
me ? the only consequent injunction was, 
‘Feed my lambs—feed my sheep.’ ‘There 
are Various ways, too, in which this may 
be elected : by precept, by sympathy, by 
assistance in their spiritual difficulties ; 
bit above all, by steady, uniform, circum- 
spect example. And this, dear friends, 
you know, cannot be afforded to them, un- 
less you experience fresh supplies of spirt- 
tual strength to persevere yourselves in 
dedication, faithfulness, and the fear of the 
I, ord 93 

“Many are the duties,” they add, 
cumbent on the fo lowers a cS iiplat. and 
all require the support of lis presence for 
heir due performance, * Without me,’ 
they are his own words, ‘ye can do noth- 
ing’ We feel inclined at this time, ere we 
close the present salutation of our love, to 
remind you of that indispensable duty, the 
acknowledgment of our dependence on bis 
power, by duly assembling at the season ap- 
Pointed for waiting on and worshipping 
God. Deficiencies, indeed, in this respect 
donot in the general appear to increase ; 
and we are aware that we ofien renew our 
tender exhortation cgithis subject. Once 
more, dear friends, let the exhortation go 
forth. Consider the motives of deficiency, 
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such of you as may be conscious of it. 
If, as the apostle has declared, the present- 
ing of your bodies bea § ressenabie ser- 
vice,’ we beseech you to examine into the 
Cause that it is two often intermitted. Is 
tnot, that, in a greater or lesser degree, 
\ On Mav 


still be ‘* conformed to this 
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world ? But recollect : this conformity 
will still prevent the Cliristian professor 
from being transformed by the renewing’ 
of the mind ; and from proving (as who at 
the solemn approaching close will not re- 
joice to have proved ?) ‘what its the good, 
and acveptable, and perfect will of God. ” 

We could not help smiling, amidst all 
this seriousness, to read the tolowing sen- 
tence. ‘* The suflerings, reported this 
year, amount im all to about 12,700/.  Ec- 
clesiastical demands form the bulk, and mi- 
litary ones a considerable part.” “The pay- 
ment of tithes, &c. they cail sufferzngs. if 
so, they are sufferings self in duc ed. For 
why do they buy property which they know 
to be subject to tithes? Since with their 
eyes open they have made the purchase, 
and have had an abatement of the price in 
consideration of these verv tithes, if we 
did not know the power of prejudice, we 
should say it was hardiv fair or honest to 
refuse, and even resist, the pavinent. The 
demand of tithes, under such circumstan- 
ces, is as much the demaid of a debt just- 
ly due, as a baker’s or a butcher’s bill 
would be. 

JAMAICA. 

We have had frequent occasion to ad- 
vert to the persecuting apirit vhich anie 
mates the legislature i thisistand. A fresh 
instance was given of In toe last ses- 
sion. Our readers ie doulileds heard 
much of the disputes existing 10 this isl- 
and, between the Governor and the 
bly. ‘They may not Know, however, that 
these had their origin in an ee mnof 
his Majesty in Cou neil to the Gove. nor, to 
pass no law which should affect sg 
without a clause supending its operation 
until his Majesty’s pleasure shouid be 
known, The Assembly were resolved to 
submit to no such restriction ; and they re- 
fused to proceed to the granting of supplic S, 
or to any other public business, until the 
Governor had assented to a bill, restrain- 
ing the liberty of religious worship, with- 
out anysuch cliuse as had been prescribed 
by his M: jesty. 

It sul remains for the Governor to €Xe 
plain how it was, that, in the face of a dis- 
tinct command from his Majesty, he should 
have given his assent to such an act. 

The act was passed in last November, 
and is entitled, “An act to prevent preach. 
Ine and teaching by persons not doly quali. 
fied, and to restrain meetings of 2 danger. 
ous nature, on pretence of aviending such 
preaching and teaching.” 

We will give the substance of it. 

“ Whereas it is expedient that some pre- 

caution should be taken in permitting per- 
sons to oop h the Gospel to assemblics of 
people of colour and negroes ; forthe pur- 
pose of excluding from the esercise of such 
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sacred functions all ignorant and ill-de- 
suing persons, Who, under the pretence 
{ pre achin g the Gospel, may disseminate 
miiciples subversive of the peace and good 
order of socret — 

i. It is hereby enacted, That from and 
after the passing of this act no person shall 
preach or teach in or to any meeting or as- 
sembly of persons of colour or ne groes, Un- 
less Le shall first qualify himseli for that 
purpose m the supreme court, by taking 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and 
by making aud subseribing the declaration 
against popery, &c. and be registered ac- 
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coraingty 

li. That no person shall be admitted to 
take the said oaths, &c. for the ahere 
purpose, who shall not appear to the judges 
of the saulcourt toovea fit and proper cures n 
to perform the ofiice of pronciy or teach- 
erat a meeunge or asse mol 
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colour ~ negroes 

Lil. That no assembly of persons of co- 
lour or anes for the purpose of preach- 
ing or teaching, shall be holden in any 
house, or at any place within the said isl- 
and. but such only as shall be notified to 
the supreme court, as intended to be used 
and resorted to for that purpose, and re- 
gistered accordingly. 

IV. That every person 
make application to qualify as alovesaid, 
shat! give notice of such imtcntion in the 
new apapers of the island, for four succes- 
sive weeks previous to the mecting of tlic 
court; and also that every person intend- 
ing to give to the eupreme court a notifica- 
tion of a house or place meant to be used 
for preaching and teaching, shall give a 
like notice of such intention. 

V. That if any person shall be found 
preaching or teaching in any mecting or 


intending to 


assembly composed wh olly or chietiv of 


persons of colour or negroes, without being 
qualified, as aforesaid, or if any person so 
qualified shall be found preaching or teach- 
t ‘not SO lo- 
such person being of free condi- 
heing couvicted before 
raistices of the peace of the 
the offence shal] | been 


ing in any house or at any } rohiae 
tified, &e. 

tion, shall, 
two or more 

parish where “4 
committed, forfeit for the fie otience thie 
ty pounds, to be levied by warrant 
convicted 
person, 


wpon 


ee 


sum of fitt: 
of distress; and if the party 
should be a siranger, or itincrant 
or shall not have sufficient chattels within 
the said parish, it shall and mav be lawful 
for the magistrates to enforce payment, by 


— 





* Tt is not alieged that any evil actually 
exists requiring such a remedy as the pre- 
sent. 

The obvious effect of this clause will 
be, that no one will be admitted to qualify, 
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committing the offender to the common 


gaol, there to remain for three months, 
without bail or mainprize, unless he shall 
sooner pay the said fifty pounds; and jf 
such person, so convicted, shall at any time 
again commit the like offence, and be 
thereof convicted, such offender shail, for 
every such subsequent ofience, incur the 
penalty of one hundred pounds, to be ley}. 
ed as aforesaid; and on default of suf. 
ficient goods, it shall be lawful to commit 
the party to the common gaol, there to re. 
main without bail or mainprize, tor the 
space of six months, unless he shall sooner 
pav the penalty. 

Vi. ‘That no assembly of persons of co. 
lour or negroes, for the purpose of preach 
ing or teaching, shall be holden before sun. 
rise, or after sun-set,* under the penalty of 
fifty pounds on every preacher or teacher 
who shall be present at such meeting, and 
often pounds on every other —_ whom. 
soever, attending suc h meeting, to be levi- 
ed on conviction before two or more magis 
trates, by warrant of distress ; and if there 
shall not be goods sufficient, then it shall 
be lawful to commit the offenders to the 
common sraol, there to remain without bai! 
or mainpr ize, if a preacher or teacher, for 
the space of three months, and if a person 
attending, for the space of one month, un. 
less the said penalty shall be sooner paid 

Vid. ‘Vihat the doors of every house o: 
place used for preaching or teaching sha’! 
be open during such preaching and teach 
ing, and all magistrates, and othe r persons 

whomscever, shall have free ingress and 
egress ; andil any obstruction shall be gi 
en to them, or if such preaching shall take 
place before sun-rise or after sun-set ; om 
the same being preved before two magis 
trates, the certificate granted in respect 
of such house shall be null end void, and 
every assembly held in sxch place, after 
such proof, shall be unlawful, and the 
os acher or teacher, or persons attending 
hall incur the same penalties as if no certi- 
ane had been granted. 

VL Theat if, on complaint made to the 
sipreme court, and after hearing the par- 
tir s, and examination of witnesses on oath, 
on both sides, it shall appear that any per 
son so q ialified das aforesaid is a person 
fit or proper to perform the functions of a 
preacher or teacher in such assembies, oF 
that such person bY misconducted him 
self, or has attempted to disseminate prin 


ciples subversive of good order, then it 


el 


not 





* This, which may seem a harmless re 
gulation, does in fact exclude all the slaves 
from the benefit of religious instruction,€s 
cept on Sundays; as they are always + 
work between sun-rise and sun-set. 
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shall be lawful for the judges of the said 
court to declare the qualification of such 
teacher to be from that time null and void : 
op if it shall be made appear to such court 
that any house, 1 registered as aforesaid, i 
yapvoper for such. assembly, or has ia id 
uscd for the purpose of leaching principics 
subversive of good order, it shall be low ful 
to declare such registry tobe null and void. 
ix. hat inall cases where the supreme 
court shall refuse to admit any person to 
qualify himself for preaching or teaching, 
orshall refuse to register any house for 
sich meeting, or shall declare null and void 
any such qualification, or any st qe registry, 
it shall be lawful for the party erieved to 
appeal to the governor and coal who, 
upon hearing the parties and examination 
of witnesses on both sides upon oath, ima 
summary way, shall make such order there- 
in as - them shall seem proper, which or- 
der shall be final. 
x. That on hearing such appeal, the go- 
and council shall make such order in 
respect of costs as to them = shall scem 
meet: provided, that in all cases where 
‘he decision of the supreme court shall be 
stirmed, the party who appeaied shail | 
0 the respondent all his costs. 
XI. That every person who shall attend 
« mecting for preaching or teaching, in any 
se not registered, or shall be present at 
wd n neeting, whether in a house so regis- 
red or otherwise, where a person not 
ialihed shall preach or teach, every such 
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person, if of free condition, shall, on being 
convicted of the said offence before two 
cr more Magistrates or justices of the 
peace, forfeit for the first offence the sum 
of five pounds, to be levied by warrant of 
distress; or if chere be not sufficient roods, 
be committed to the common gaol, there 
to remain, without bail or mainprize, for 
two agree unless the hne shall be sooner 
paid: : nd for everVv subse que ni ottes nce, 
tlie 2 shall forfeit the sum of ten 
pounds, to be levied as aforesaid, or shall 
be committed to the common ruol, there to 
remain for si months, unless the fi 3 shall 
be sooner paid: And if such oifenaer shall 
» be or she shall, on conviction bee 
or justices of 
ceive a public 


be a slave 
fore any one or more justics 
the peace, be sentenced to rm 

flugzsing not exceeding thirty-nine lashes ; and, 
for every subseque ut oflene e, shall be com- 
mitted to hard labour in any workhouse for 
any space not exceeding three months, and 


h a public flogg- 


may also be punished wit 
ine not exceeding thirty-nine lashes. 

NIL. This act is tocoutinue in force from 
the ne of December 1510, until the Sist 


of December 1811, and no longer.* 


_—- - -— me ee ee 


* Even this circumstance, which seems 
2. trivial one, is most artfully contrived to 
elade the eile ’s disallowance 
of the law. For by the time the disallow. 
ance is notified, the law will have expired, 
and a fresh law will have been enacted. 


ctsof the King 





VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
fue field of politics has of late been un- 
usually barren of incidents. ‘The 
Lord Wellington, which has received con- 
siderable reinforcements, has been again 
irava to the northward. His lordship’s 
ieadquarters were fixed, by the last ac- 
counts, dated $list August, at Fuente Guin- 
aldo, not far from Ciudad Rodrigo, which 
place he had completely blockaded, with a 
New, itis said, to induce Marmont to at- 
tempt its relief. The Pre nch at the same 
time were in force at Cori ia, wich lies be- 
ween Alcantara and Placentia. This mov 
ment of Lord Wellington is supposed 


» 
= 


re 
A 
tc 
t¢ 


have had it in view to favour the efforts of 


the Spaniards in Gallicia and the Asturias, 
in which quarter they are said to have col- 
lecte da considerable force. The commu- 
cation between the British army and 
ruinna is now open. 
On the eastern side of the Peninsula, the 
*- Of Figueras has set at liberty a consi- 


army oi 


i! doubtless 
“mploved in pur suin ie the advan- 
taves that have been im that quar. 
ter, Phe garrison m ail ‘dee re- 
sistance, and it was not till their provisions 


derable French force, which wu 
be actively e 
bt: ALI 


had been wholly consumed that they 
thought of abondoning the fortress. They 


gallantly attemptedtocut their way through 
the French lines ; but their design had 
been betraved to the ene ‘my, ¥ ho were ac- 
cordingly prepared to receive them. After 
a brave but inefee ti al conflict, in which 
numbers were staughtered, the remainder 
were forced to surrender prisoners of war. 
A Spanish force under Gene ral Freyre,a 
part of the army of Biake, has sustained a 
defeat at Bueza (between Andujar and 
Ubeda), and ine retreated on Murcia. 
Bonaparte hus of late been directing his 
attention to the sea-coast in our immediate 
vrcHniy In the flotilia of Bovlogne an 
unusual degree of acti ify has of late been 


observed ; anda large naval force, amount 
i 


> 
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ing to about fifteen sail of the line, besides newspapers of that country are filled with 
frigates, is now ready for sea in the the most acrimonious remarks on Mp, 
Scheldt. The mouth of the Scheldt is well Foster, our envoy, who could as yet have 
watched by a suitable British force. done nothing to call forth such violence, 

The American Congress has been sum- We mention it as indicating an unfavoura. 
moned to meet on the 4th November. The _ ble state of the public mind in that country, 


GREAT BPITAIN, 


Turre has been no variation, in the course attacked, on the Qist instant, by seven 
of the present month, in the accounts of praams, each carrying twelve 24 pounders 
the King’s health. We were happy to ob- and 120 men, and 15 other vessels. The 
serve, however, that his Majesty’s mind _ state of the tide prevented Captain Carteret 
was at times sufficiently calm to engage in from closing with them on that day. On ) 
religious services ; and thatoneofhis chap- the next day he so manauvred as to get & | 
lains frequently attended for the purpose of — within pistol-shot of the flotiila. Our ships 
reading to him and praying with him. then opened their fire, which at once threw j 
Capt. Bourchier, of the Hawke sloop of the enemy into inextricable confusion. The 


war, attacked, near St. Marcou,aconvoyof French Admiral’s praam was inearly taken, rm 
French vessels consisting of three armed but escaped under the batteries — Another dt 
brigs, two luggers, and a number of other praam, however, commanded by a Commo. Ww 
vessels. He captured one of the brigs pierc- dore of Division, was run on board by the HR of 

ed for 16 guns, and three vessels laden with Naiad, and taken, after a gallant resis. 

timber, and drove on shore anotherof the tance. More would have been taken, but ey 
brigs, the two luggers, and 12 sailefother for their proximity to formidable batteries, de 
vessels: a brig and nine vessels escaped, inder which they were speedily driven, HR Re 
Two of our frigates,the Diana, Captain Bonaparte was seen rowing about ina ci 
Ferris, and the Semiramis, Captain Rich- barge during the action, on 

ardson, entered the river Gironde on the Our cruisers in the Mediterranean have, f 
24th of August, where they succeeded so as usual, been actively employed. Ofi Na- » 
well in passing themselves for Frenchmen, ples, a convoy of 12 gun-boats, 15 mer. ed 
that the Captain of the Port came on board = chantmen, and 36 large spars, was captured SIs 
to offer his assistance, and was detained. by two of our ships—the Thames, Captain pe 
The effect ofthis maneuvre was, that, with Napier; and the Cephalus, Capt. Clifford— ‘‘ 
only three men wounded, a French national although defended by a tower on shore. M 
brig of 16 guns and 136 men was burnt, The marines were landed. and the tower ont 
and two others of smaller force, and five taken, with an officer and 80 men. The Mm! 
or six loaded vessels, weretaken. Theem- whole was effected, and the captured pro- HR Sav 
barrassment of the French officers com- perty brought away, in about two hours, you 
manding in the Gironde, incommunicating with only three or four men wounded = Racal 
this affairto the Emperor, isratheramusing. Several other captures have been made of I ; 
An affair of a still more gratifying kind less importance. si 
has occurred at Boulogne, while Bonaparte The account given in our last number, of par 
himself was present asa spectator. The the capture of a French frigate by a British sist 
Naiad frigate, Captain Carteret, having un- sloop of war, on the coast of America, § oth 
der his orders three brigsand acutter, was without foundation, tho 
—_—_ you 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. = 

c 
IN reviewing Dr. Bidlake’s Bampton Lectures, in our last Number, we remarked nec 
(p. 512) that we had not before become acquainted with that gentleman, either as 4 not 
writer of sermons or a writer of poems. A Correspondent has kindly pointed out tous con 

a mistake in this statement, there being a review of a volume of Sermons by Dr. (thes ves 
Mr.) Bidlake, in our volume for 1809, p. 390. How to account for this over sight we ” 
know not, unless we have recourse to that most humiliating but satisfactory solution 0 plea 
the difficulty—the failure of memory, which is incident to age. With 
We are obliged to C. for his remarks. can | 
T.L.; Anceva; and A DissenrinG MrntsTeEn, will find a place. have 
Joun W., and B., are under consideration. my 
ERRATA. “i 
In the last Number, ‘p. 487, col. 2, l. 9, for claims, read derives. ope 
p. 489, col. 2, 1. 30, for hears read he was. ‘OP y 
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